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BY THE EDITOR 


The 59th convention of the American Federation of 

Cincinnati Labor was one of the largest in the history of our organ- 
Convention ization. The membership reported, 4,006,354, is ex- 
ceeded only by that of 1920. This paid-up union mem- 

bership reflected persistent and constructive organizing work and 
intelligent necessary services to affiliated unions to help them hold 
membership. Though troubled by the secession of former affiliates, 
we have maintained our same policies and balance of judgment. We 
have not tried to substitute the spectacular and the appearance of 
progress for substantial dues-paying membership and the actual gains 
of higher standards of wages and hours through collective bargaining 
by chosen representatives, responsible to those for whom they speak. 
As the Federation has built upon an enduring foundation, it has 
continued to observe the principles and practices of democratic pro- 
cedure. While the labor movement is a mass organization, it has 
not subordinated the individual to the group. On the contrary the 
group has given individuals opportunity for self-expression and lib- 
erty that could not otherwise exist and mass movement is the result 
of determination of policies by majority vote and voluntary acquies- 
cence with such decisions. But freedom of discussion and majority 
rule do not mean that the union should provide sanctuary for those 
who get into our unions to use them for some foreign purpose. It 
has long been the habit of certain liberal theorists to insist upon free- 
dom of speech in the union as essential to fair play. But our practical 
trade unionists have long known they could not give equal privileges 
to communists or others seeking to overthrow our structure of politi- 
cal and economic organization. There can be no compromise with 
those wanting to turn our unions into revolutionary agencies to de- 
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stroy our democratic institutions. The Cincinnati Convention ex- 
pressed in unmistakable terms its disapproval of communism, fascism, 
nazism, as rooted in principles of despotism. The free trade union 
movement cannot exist where these doctrines are tolerated. European 
events have demonstrated that the free labor movements of the North 
American continent must act together for mutual protection against 
the menace of totalitarianism. Only continental protection will afford 
security for democracy within our nations. The totalitarian state is 
not bound by the ethical standards of a democracy and it is committed 
to a policy of imposing its philosophy upon ever widening groups of 
persons. Those who want to work out the ways of peace cannot 
safely or wisely live with those committed to revolutionary ideals 
and practices. The American Federation of Labor offers cooperation 
to the free labor movements of Canada and Mexico in a union against 
communism and all totalitarian philosophies. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to any entangle- 
ment in European disputes or wars. Only the nations of Europe 
can settle the geographic and political problems of Europe. The 
Federation will do everything in its power to have our Government 
maintain neutrality in spirit and in act. The major responsibility 
of American labor is for the maintenance and defense of democracy 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

We have done what we could to restore unity within the Ameri- 
can labor movement. As was reported to the Cincinnati Convention 
a basis for peace was agreed to by representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor and the dual movement, only to be arbitrarily 
rejected by the head of the dual movement. The committees ap- 
pointed in response to the President’s peace appeals met for negotia- 
tion but were interrupted by the head of the dual movement who 
was unwilling to continue efforts toward peace. The Federation’s 
Committee is still ready to participate in proposals to find an adjust- 
ment. 

There are problems ahead—serious problems of unemployment, 
problems of national policy, and dangers of international complica- 
tions. The Federation faces them with the firm determination to hew 
to tried, fundamental principles and to insist upon standards of free- 
dom and democracy. Labor must keep its destiny in its own hands 
in order to make its most constructive contribution to national policy. 
The straight thinking, mellowed by tolerance and friendliness, that 
characterized the convention is our best guarantee of constructive 
results during the coming year. 


After taking stock of economic conditions and the 
30-Hour Week results of various legislative proposals that have 
been tried to provide employment within our eco- 
nomic structure for all who depend upon employment for incomes, 
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the American Federation of Labor returned to its proposal of 1932 
—the 30-hour week with no reduction in weekly incomes. Since the 
bank crisis unemployment has never fallen below 8,000,000 and 
within the past few weeks has declined from over 10,000,000 to ap- 
proximately 914 millions. The present business activity and con- 
sequent increase in employment was due to war orders and speculative 
demands for inventories. The gain is on a very insecure basis. 

During this depression period technological progress has steadily 
increased productivity and decreased the number of workers needed 
without decided increases in output. Organized labor has made deter- 
mined efforts to prevent efforts to lengthen hours and inaugurate 
wage cuts in the depression. First we made the 40-hour, 5-day week 
general in industry, and then key groups moved on to the 35 and 
30 hour week. 

The report of the Executive Council that 95 per cent of union 
workers in the construction and printing industries have a 40-hour 
or less week; that 26 per cent of the workers in the construction 
industry have a 35-hour or less week, 10 per cent in the building 
trades already have the 30-hour week; while 30 per cent of union 
workers in printing work a 37!4-hour week or less. So with the help 
of legislation in addition to union leadership, organized workers 
have gained more leisure in this depression period. This shortening 
of the work week saved jobs for many workers who would otherwise 
have been laid off as a result of technological improvement increasing 
output per worker. Though this has been a substantial gain there 
has not been that substantial increase in business activity necessary 
to provide employment for all and to make available the things neces- 
sary for standards of living for all in keeping with our capacity to 
produce. For this increase in business activity Labor believes that 
higher wage rates and the 30-hour week are essential conditions. We 
do not need to look outside our own boundaries to find a market 
for a greatly increased output for factories, mines, mills, and service 
industries. All that is needed is to increase the incomes of that third 
of all our families who live on $780 a year or less, as well as that 
other third whose incomes fall between $780 and $1450. All of 
these families have less to live on than the $2,500 necessary for 
minimum health and efficiency standards. 

The 30-hour week goal is the one constructive proposal which 
unions may urge confident that it will promote the welfare of wage 
earners, the industry, and the whole interdependent business structure. 


Discussion of education had its customary place of im- 
Education portance in the convention. Labor considers free and 
equal opportunities for education necessary not only that 
individuals may have satisfaction in living, but that democracy may 
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be afforded more freely and more securely to all. Equal educational 
opportunities for all at all ages of life is the greatest bulwark of 
democracy. Such opportunities do not come by accident or natural 
development but as the reward of careful planning and insistent 
vigilance of citizens aware of the importance and function of edu- 
cation, and competent to further their best interests. So in the world 
crisis precipitated by totalitarian states, the American Federation of 
Labor participated in the Werld Congress for Education and Democ- 
racy and voted to help in developing a program for the same purpose 
in this country. 

Education for democracy has been the ideal inspiring the efforts 
of early union workers to establish our public school system as well 
as further efforts to expand and improve educational facilities and 
opportunities, so that in truth there might be equal educational op- 
portunities for all. Equal opportunities do not mean identical oppor- 
tunities but rather varied opportunities for individuals to prepare 
for best use of their abilities. The key decision in each individual life 
is the position in which he will earn his living. Education should 
prepare for whatever vocation he may choose, give him the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual discipline so that he may live construc- 
tively and prepare himself for a responsible part in these joint activities 
which constitute the framework of democracy. General and voca- 
tional training for individuals and groups should be related to basic 
instruction in those social sciences which deal with the common life 
of the community and the Nation—the core of the high school 
curricula which should be required of all students because necessary 
for all future citizens, whatever their vocations. 

The convention urged Federal grants-in-aid to states on a basis 
of financial ability, so that all boys and girls might have equal edu- 
cational opportunity regardless of the revenues of the particular 
state in which their parents lived. 

The convention urged upon local organizations of labor the 
responsibility of giving labor adequate voice and representation in 
the making of local educational policies as well as in keeping in 
active touch with instruction in the schools. 

In addition the convention urged upon unions the necessity 
for carrying on educational work within unions through the labor 
press and general publicity, through research and information for 
wage negotiations and policy making, through regular provision 
for discussion in union meetings, through special provisions for 
gatherings such as institutes and conferences. Workers, of course, can 
utilize general educational opportunities for adults in the community 
but control over education in union work must lie within the union. 

For the rapidly increasing membership of the Federation and 
changing conditions of negotiation under conditions of laws recently 
enacted, the convention declared factual information is of growing 
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importance and recommended further development of the research 
work carried on by the Federation. 

All of these educational recommendations of the convention 
are designed to promote constructive union progress and strengthen 
the practices of democracy. 


A recurring problem which came before the conven- 
Administration tion in connection with reports on the administra- 
of Labor Law tion of laws enacted to give Labor rights and to 

protect its welfare, was that of the personnel ad- 
ministering the laws. Necessarily the training, the understanding 
and the personalities of those charged with such administration, 
have much to do with the results obtained. 

Public officials charged with administering the rights of Labor 
certainly need to know what Labor wants and why, and how it is 
accustomed to go about getting justice. These officials need to 
know the labor movement and the democratic procedures it is ac- 
customed to follow. Administrators are not for the purpose of 
changing the philosophy or the practices of the labor movement but 
to carry out the purposes of law as a service to the labor movement 
and society. Administrators need to know how Labor feels and why 
it wants what it wants. These things can only be learned in the 
experience of life and service to the labor movement. Persons quali- 
fied by this type of experience should be in key positions. Academic 
training is good in itself but it is not an acceptable substitute for 
experience. For those in key positions practical experience in the 
field with which the law deals must be a definite requirement in order 
to raise the level of administrative achievements. 

The administration of labor law has suffered seriously because 
of the surplus of persons with only academic training and no prac- 
tical experience in labor problems or the conduct of unions, from 
communists and other radicals for whom their jobs are only op- 
portunities to serve their revolutionary causes, from others with 
only business experience or experience in some unrelated field. 

We have been greatly disturbed by efforts to build up in the 
government personnel departments and procedures that reflect only 
the standards and understanding of the efficiency experts in business. 
This sort of objective and conception of the business of public ad- 
ministration fall far short of the social purposes of the work to 
be done and objectives of human welfare which can be served only 
in proportion as personnel and procedure reflect understanding of 
human experiences and ideals and sympathetic desire to serve. While 
we want efficiency in administration, the efficiency “expert” trained 
for competitive business is more apt to hinder than further efficient 
administration of law in the furtherance of human welfare. Ex- 
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perience with these ideals and purposes comes from other fields 
than competitive industry. 

The Federation holds that there can be no substitute for ex- 
perience in the labor movement as experience to qualify key adminis- 
trators of labor law. 


There could be no mistaking the sincerity with which 
Democracy the American Federation of Labor believes in the 

principles of democracy nor the sense of responsibility 
which the whole membership feels for maintaining democracy within 
our Republic. Democracy is the major concern of wage earners. With- 
out it they have neither political nor economic opportunity nor assur- 
ance of civil liberties. Democracy recognizes the worth of every indi- 
vidual and seeks to assure each and all opportunity to promote their 
own welfare as members of society, and in the pursuit of happiness. 
Democracy is so generally taken for granted in this country that it takes 
something like the shock of the present European War and messages 
from persons who have been living in totalitarian countries to make 
us realize the privilege of life in a democratic country. 

To the few who have opportunity for special privilege, democ- 
racy does not seem so essential, but to the great mass of wage 
earners and small salaried persons, democracy is essential to justice, 
progress and satisfaction in living. Democracy is essential to a free 
labor movement and a free labor movement is essential to democracy. 
The first step toward dictatorship in all countries has been the 
suppression of the free trade union movement. When this major 
group in any nation is denied leadership of its choice and expression 
of views and needs, the nation ceases to be free and the will of the 
leader or the controlling group may be imposed. 

The American Federation of Labor is fully aroused to the under- 
standing that freedom and democracy carry the responsibility of 
constructive use of the opportunities they afford and constant vigilance 
to prevent any invasion or restriction of the rights bestowed upon 
free citizens. We are convinced that the best protection of democ- 
racy is intelligent and persistent efforts to improve democratic insti- 
tutions and to make more full and free equal opportunities to all for 
fuller and more satisfactory living. That nation which steadily and 
effectively deals with the causes of injustice and which effectively 
undertakes to use its material resources to give its citizens employ- 
ment with compensation that assures distribution of goods and services 
produced in an abundance necessary for a comfortable standard of 
living, will give democracy within its borders the best guarantee of 
security. But in addition those who cherish democracy must be on 
guard against those in our midst committed to the revolution of 
destruction and subject to orders of foreign dictators. Those in 
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this country who believe in communism or the totalitarian state are 
comparatively few in numbers and can do comparatively little dam- 
age if they are known for what they are and are denied the right 
to participate in our free, democratic organizations. Members of 
communist and authoritarian groups have renounced the ethical 
standards which underlie democratic society and are undependable 
in word and deed. They work with democratic groups only to gain 
their own ends—the first of which is the overthrow of democracy. As 
a fundamental measure for the preservation of democracy, our unions 
must protect their membership from communists and deny any com- 
munist election or appointment to any representative position or 
capacity. When communists are known for what they are, they 
are to a definite degree made ineffective, and the union is free for 
its constructive work. Communists and advocates of all forms of 
totalitarianisms would destroy those spiritual forces and ethical 
standards that give our civilization value. We cannot compromise 
with or tolerate these subversive purposes. We must understand 
and know in order to separate ourselves from them for the protec- 
tion of our free institutions. 


The report of the Executive Council to our convention 
Social indicated that the main features of security against the 
Security emergencies that interfere with earning a livelihood have 

been either established or are in the course of formula- 
tion. This march of progress is a cause for real satisfaction and a 
stimulus to extend and perfect the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

It is a very definite contribution to the peace of mind of wage 
earners to know that benefit payments will be made regularly when 
they are unable to work because of old age or if in the interim jobs 
are lost, they have a right to unemployment benefits instead of having 
to apply for relief. In addition needy aged not eligible for old age 
insurance may apply for old age pensions. Direct assistance is now 
available in many states for maternal and infant welfare, dependent 
children and blind persons. Appropriations will be made for these 
purposes regularly so that persons under these categories will not 
have to apply continuously for relief or share the fortunes of relief 
appropriations. The principle of social responsibility for victims 
of social and economic emergencies has been established. 

In the last session of Congress, provisions for old age insurance 
were greatly improved and extended. Instead of paying benefits 
to the worker only, the security of the family is provided. Benefits 
will be payable to aged wives, surviving widows with dependent 
children, or others dependent on the wage earner. Benefits will be 
more adequate. In addition, the Federal Government was author- 
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ized to increase its payment for old age pensions for the needy 
up to $20 on a matching basis. Benefits from this provision depend 
upon changes in state laws. 

The convention warned Labor, however, against illadvised 
plans to provide such large pensions for all which could but bank- 
rupt the state and discredit the principle of social security. The con- 
vention also urged improvement of provisions for unemployment 
compensation. The low benefits now and the short duration of 
payment do not justify the millions spent for the administration 
of unemployment compensation. The convention urged that a public 
commission be authorized by Congress to study unemployment com- 
pensation laws and make recommendations to Congress, and further 
that the feasibility of a federal law be considered. The Federation 
further believes that provisions for workmen's compensation should 
be integrated with the program for social security. 

Coordination of the whole program for social security at a 
Federal level would simplify and relate all administrative work and 
thereby greatly reduce administrative costs. 

The convention directed efforts to provide security against 
physical disability by including provisions for total disability and 
relating its administration to old age insurance and provisions for 
temporary disability, relating its administration to the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 

Inadequate medical care for millions of families due to costs 
of such service, is a matter of serious concern not only to these 
families but to the whole country. Good health is necessary for 
most constructive service in every relationship of life. 

In addition to improving benefits and extending the scope of 
security provided, the convention urged particular attention to 
the coverage of social security and other labor laws. The benefits 
of these laws should be available wherever the worker-employer 
relationship exists, regardless of the nature of the industry or the 
number of employees concerned. Old age insurance and other kinds 
of security should be available to agricultural workers and those in 
domestic service as rapidly as administrative techniques can be 
devised. 

Social insurance is a most fundamental provision for human 
welfare. 
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SECRETARY MORRISON RESIGNS 


ECRETARY MORRISON: 
Mr. President and delegates to 
this convention—the announce- 

ment I am going to make is one to 
which I gave considerable thought. 
Perhaps the making of the announce- 
ment may not be of the assistance 
that I hope it will be, but I feel that 
this announcement should be made at 
this time, prior to the election of 
officers. 

I feel that perhaps, all circum- 
stances being considered, it will be 
helpful to the trade union movement 
at this time. The announcement is 
very simple, that I have decided I 
will not be a candidate for Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing year. 

On November 23rd I will be eighty 
years of age. Some feel that when 
oficers reach that age they should 
give way to younger men. Of course, 
my education has been that men 
should carry on their work as trade 
unionists, as craftsmen, so long as 
they are able to perform the work to 
be done. 

I have been honored by the dele- 
gates to the convention and by the 
membership of the Federation for 
forty-three successive years in Decem- 
ber of this year. I owe the labor move- 
ment a great deal. I received an 
education from it, and in payment of 
that I have given the best service 
possible. My reward has been the 
growth of the American Federation 
of Labor from 256,000 members in 
1897 until we passed the 4,000,000 
mark this year, something that I was 
gratified to see. 

I see a great future for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is going 


to move forward. Nothing can stop 
it. I was honored to serve with Presi- 
dent Gompers, our departed chieftain 
for twenty-nine years. I have served 
with President Green over fifteen 
years. 

I felt keenly the failure of the 
International Typographical Union 
to pay its assessment. I see no justifica- 
tion for their taking exception to pay- 
ing the assessment, and perhaps I may 
be able to be helpful in the future, as 
I have in the past, because I have ad- 
dressed four conventions of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, with 
the hope that that matter might be 
adjusted. 

So far as my general health is con- 
cerned it is the same now as it has 
been for many years. I am fortunate 
in that I inherited from my parents 
a constitution that stood the stress 
and storm since I was elected to this 
office in 1896. I am in good physical 
shape now. The only thing is a mat- 
ter of adjustment of glasses to my 
eyes. I have been taking treatment, 
and I mention this only because the 
statement was made that I was in- 
capacitated in that manner. I want 
to say there is nothing to that. I 
read the resolutions, I can read eight 
point in the constitution, but I admit 
that there is a certain strain when I 
attempt to read small type in the 
newspapers. 

I called up the doctor two days ago 
and asked him about my eyes. He 
said the condition was improving, that 
it would get better to a certain extent, 
considering my age, but after all, he 
said, if the worst comes to the worst 
you can have an operation which will 
make it all right. 
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Of course, that is disturbing, and 
that is one of the things that entered 
into my decision to make this an- 
nouncement. I know some people 
who have had the operation per- 
formed and they were left in dark- 
ness. I do not want to be in darkness. 
I see the beauties of the world through 
my eyes, but so far as I know the 
class of work that I have been carry- 
ing on can be carried on, notwith- 
standing the endeavor to adjust my 
eyesight. 

I have given as good service as 
possible, because I have derived im- 
mense satisfaction and pleasure from 
watching the American Federation of 
Labor grow from 256,000 to over 
4,000,000. [I want to make the 
prophecy here now that we will 
emerge next year with at least a 
half million additional members, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the 
C. I. O. 

You heard the statement made to- 
day, which agrees with my contention, 
that the membership of the C. I. O. 
does not reach more than 800,000, 
while the American Federation of 
Labor during that same term added 
1,566,000 paid members. 

And so, my friends, I want to say 
that so long as I live and have the 
power to speak and travel I shall 
devote myself to strengthening our 
great labor movement, which I have 
watched grow from a small begin- 
ning. 

I fee] that in a very short time the 
membership of the International 
Typographical Union, loyal at heart, 
will be able to untangle themselves 
from the legislation which is hamper- 
ing them and will again become part 
of this American Federation of 
Labor. 


And so in making this announce- 
ment I do it with a full heart because 
I owe much to the movement and to 
the great convention of the Federa- 
tion. You have been kind and good 
tome. God bless you! 

President Green: The chair recog- 
nizes Vice-President Woll. 

Vice-President Woll: Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow delegates, in reserving 
to myself the privilege, I hope with 
your consent, of following up my re- 
marks with the presentation of a reso- 
lution for your consideration may I 
say that the task assigned me this 
morning is one of the most trying I 
have ever had. There are moments 
in one’s life when words fail properly 
and adequately to express that which 
is within one’s heart, when one is 
laboring under difficulty to compose 
words and utter praises that might 
fittingly present what he knows is in 
the heart and mind of each and every 
one of you. 

The announcement that came to us 
just now is one which I am sure has 
shocked all of us. I am confident it 
has been a notice of astonishment and 
of keen and profound regret to each 
and every one within the labor move- 
ment. And so I am sure too, when 
the announcement goes forth, not only 
throughout our land, to our neighbors 
on the north, but throughout the 
whole of the labor world they, too, 
will express deep regret and manifest 
keen astonishment at the event that 
has taken place today. 

The decision of our Secretary- 
Treasurer, much as we should like to 
see him reverse it and continue in the 
service that he has performed so 
splendidly for the past forty-three 
years, being his unalterable decision 
it behooves us to have full regard 
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for his own personal desires and well- 
being. Thus we are left without al- 
ternative other than to respond as he 
would have us do. But in doing so we 
must and always shall be mindful of 
the great, loyal and devoted service 
he has rendered to the labor move- 
ment, to all of our national and inter- 
national unions, to our city central 
bodies, to our state federations of 
labor, and to our federal labor unions. 
Throughout his career as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor during the past forty- 
three years his name has become a 
household word in the home of prac- 
tically every wage earner, afhliated or 
nonafiliated. And truly all of our 
meeting halls, all of our offices are 
adorned with a charter, the certificate 
of affiliation which bears his signature, 
thus ever reminding us not only of his 
association with our great body, but 
of the great contribution he has ren- 
dered to the cause of labor and to the 
great movement that we represent. 

Indeed, the rise of the American 
Federation of Labor is closely allied 
with his life and his career as an 
oficial of organized labor—as indi- 
cated by him, having been associated 
with our great departed leader Samuel 
Gompers for many years, and now 
associated with our peerless leader, 
President Green, for the many years 
cited. 

Thus his career from the morning 
sun to the evening sun is one of close 
and intimate association with the life 
and with the activities of the American 
Labor movement. I shall not venture 
to rehearse with you the many trials 
and tribulations through which he, 
with his associates, have passed dur- 
ing all of these years. I shall not ven- 
ture to take your time with a recital of 


the sterling qualities manifested by 
him on all occasions. You are as famil- 
iar with them as I, and whatever the 
history of the American Labor move- 
ment may be from this time on, surely 
the pages of the past as well as of the 
present will ever honor the name of 
Frank Morrison as a devoted servant, 
a loyal compatriot, a true fraternal 
friend and associate in the cause of 
labor. 

We in the printing trades deeply 
regret his giving up the hand that 
has guided the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
office for all these many years, for 
whether of the Typographical Union, 
the Pressman’s Union, the Stereo- 
typers Union, the Electrotypers’ Un- 
ion, the Bookbinders Union or the 
Photoengravers’ Union we have al- 
ways been very proud to have known 
that the Secretary-Treasurer came 
from the ranks of the printing trades 
union. 

And so we regret more keenly than 
all the others his giving up the hand 
that has guided that work so elo- 
quently, so efficiently, so loyally during 
all these years. 

May I add that the service ren- 
dered by this man, forty-three years, 
commencing as he has indicated when 
our movement was represented by 
only a quarter of a million members, 
and now having reached its highest 
point of over four million men and 
women, organized and associated with 
our great movement, indicates clearly 
that he has become more than a Sec- 
retary-T reasurer to our movement— 
he has become an institution within 
the annals of organized labor, and 
particularly within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

I shall not take up your time to seek 
to expound the virtues possessed by 
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him, the great devotion that he has 
given to our movement, the honesty 
and integrity with which he has filled 
that office, re-elected throughout all 
these years without opposition and by 
unanimous consent, always above sus- 
picion that the funds and the work 
entrusted to him have not been cared 
for as you and I would wish them 
to be. 

I shall not dwell upon his fidelity, 
upon his friendship, and upon the 
many courtesies and kindnesses mani- 
fested to all of us by him, even under 
the most trying of circumstances. 
May I bring my remarks to a close by 
asking how we can best express our 
appreciation for all that he has done, 
the loyal and devoted services he has 
rendered, and for the remarkable con- 
tributions he has made to the cause of 
labor in general and to the American 
Federation of Labor in particular. 

How shall we reward our servant? 
Shall we be an exemplar in the ca- 
pacity of an employer, shall we take 
an attitude of kindliness and thought- 
fulness as to the future welfare and 
well-being of one who has so well 
served us? Or shall we be a master 
who shall be hard and cold, and who, 
upon either dismissal or resignation, 
will merely accept that severance of 
official relationship in terms of cold- 
ness? I am confident this convention 
will want to assume that attitude of 
mastership that abounds with kind- 
ness, with thoughtfulness, with ap- 
preciation, with thankfulness, and it 
is in that spirit that I ask the privilege 
of this convention to waive the rules 
governing our procedure, by unani- 
mous consent, and to afford me the 
opportunity—saddened by the occa- 
sion offered, but gladdened at the 
thought of that which I now propose, 


in the hope that it may meet your 
unanimous response. 

Again, however, before so doing 
may I say to you that before I came 
to the microphone I was reminded by 
the gentleman on my left, when he 
heard our Secretary-Treasurer an- 
nounce that shortly he would reach 
the age of eighty and that he is now 
laying down his task of official life 
and duties within our movement, he 
said to me, “Another great man, a 
man of eighty who then and there- 
after performed his greatest work, 
his everlasting work, his ever-to-be-re- 
membered work—Moses himself.” 

And so I feel, too, that our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank Morrison, in 
giving up the duties of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not giving up his work 
in this Federation. 

True, the difficult task assigned to 
a Secretary-Treasurer will be assigned 
to someone else, but in thus giving up 
that task I am confident he will engage 
even in a greater task for which his 
forty-three years of service have so 
remarkably fitted him, when he may 
go into the highways and byways and 
preach the doctrine of trade unionism 
as it has come to him during his life’s 
work and experience. I am confident 
that the first duty he has assigned to 
himself, to go among his own fellow 
craftsmen within the Typographical 
Union, will not be in vain, and that 
before long he may again bring back 
to our convention, bring back into our 
fold the phalanx of the compositors 
of the International Typographical 
Union, he heading that march back 
into our ranks, as still related to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

So, too, am I confident that he will 
venture into other fields, with time 
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and opportunity accorded him to bring 
our doctrine of brotherhood, our ideal 
of fraternity, our conception of unity 
and harmony of action into the homes 
and into the firesides of the unorgan- 
ized wage earners, and likewise into 
the offices of those who yet would 
dispute the right of labor to its right- 
ful place in industry as well as in 
society. 

And thus while we regret his pass- 
ing I am confident we are not losing 
his services, but we shall rejoice in the 
greater field that has been presented 
to him to carry on the work to which 
he has so nobly, so gracefully and so 
remarkably contributed his life. 

And now, with your permission, I 
ask that the convention lay aside its 
rules of order and permit me to intro- 
duce the following resolution. May I 
hope and pray that not only the re- 
quest for the waiving of the rules of 
procedure be granted, but that these 
proposals may receive your unanimous 
accord and your unanimous response. 


Resolution 
Introduced by Matthew Woll 


It is with profound regret we 
learn of the unalterable determina- 
tion of our honored and respected 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Morri- 
son, to retire from active service and 
no longer to seek continuance in the 
ofice and undertake the duties and 
responsibilities he has so ably and 
devotedly filled during these many 
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years with credit to himself and 
honor to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In view of his long, uninterrupted 
and invaluable services to our cause 
and organization, as an expression 
of our ever enduring appreciation of 
the contributions made by him to labor 
in general and to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in particular and as 
an indication of our desire to manifest 
in adequate and appropriate form not 
only our high regard for his sterling 
qualities but as an expression of our 
sincere regard for his future welfare 
and well being, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council be authorized and directed 
to have prepared and engrossed in 
suitable manner resolutions setting 
forth our everlasting appreciation for 
long and invaluable services rendered 
by Secretary-Treasurer Frank Morri- 
son, to be presented to him under cir- 
cumstances worthy of and in keeping 
with that spirit of fraternity, friend- 
ship and good will that prompts these 
expressions, and be it likewise 

RESOLVED, That we hereby do elect 
Frank Morrison, Secretary Emeritus 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to become effective immediately upon 
termination of his present period of 
office, and that as a retirement com- 
pensation he shall be entitled to and 
will receive the sum of $6,000 an- 
nually, payable in such manner as will 
best suit his convenience and require- 
ments. 








SOME HIGH LIGHTS 


HERBERT H. Ervin 


Fraternal Delegate, British Trades Union 
Congress 


It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I bring to you all, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
warmest greetings of the British 
Trades Union Congress, and best 
wishes for your future progress and 
success. 

I have chosen as the title for my 
fraternal address what I understand 
is the threefold slogan of America: 
liberty, democracy, union. Coupled 
with this is the idea that as time brings 
its changes in a forward outlook, 
words embrace a new and enlarged 
meaning. 

Take these three words as an illus- 
tration: liberty, democracy, union. 
Before 1914 we linked up Democracy 
and Government as meaning electoral 
determination; liberty in a casual way 
as demonstrating increased license; 
and union typical merely of organized 
effort for individual gain. 

There is no doubt that in our coun- 
try the Great War brought about an 
important change in outlook, which 
is having its effect upon industrial rela- 
tionships. Prior to the war the gen- 
eral attitude of the employer was that 
his business was his own, which could 
be managed without outside interfer- 
ence. The worker demanded merely 
increased wages. Today in the mind 
of the worker there is a spirit of 
equality. There is no inferiority com- 
plex on the part of the enlightened 


* These are a few of the interesting addresses 
made before the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 2. 
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worker. The new idea of the purpose 
of industry sprang into being: to earn 
a living was simply an incident of 
labor. Men have been put to work 
for death, but we have learned to work 
for life. In other words, that toil was 
never meant to be a curse, but the 
means of regeneration: “By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou live.” 

To put it in another way: today 
ideology is the science or realm of 
ideals; the ideologist is one who has 
ideas, but without special significance; 
the idealist is one who has an ideal 
and strives after it. The struggles of 
the future are basically fixed by an 
attitude of mind. Consequently the 
attitude of trade unionists is changed 
from the mainly physica] (assistance) 
to the mainly ethical: that which is 
concerned with human character and 
conduct. Democracy today stands for 
a constructive program embodying 
liberty and full life. 

Again, today democratic idealism 
has three facets: spiritual, economic 
and political. The spiritual is the 
basis, the economic the form, and the 
political the means. None can rob us 
of the spiritual outlook. The eco- 
nomic has been frustrated by man. 
The means have to be employed to 
secure our rights. Those means are 
propaganda and research, industrial 
activity, and legislative effort. De- 
mocracy connotes today a great sacri- 
fice and self-discipline on the part of 
each unit, and internationally of each 
community. 


A Long Tradition 


Present-day British trade unionism 
has a long tradition behind it. We 
have our Tolpuddle Martyrs of over 
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a hundred years ago. You, too, have 
your heroes and heroines who have 
been prepared to make sacrifices for 
the common cause. 

In this there is a common link be- 


tween the Old World and the New: 


“Hereditary bondsmen know well 
that 

Who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow.” 


We are proud of our history. Our 
forbears passed down to us a fine 
spirit. They faced unscrupulous op- 
position with courage, buoyed up with 
high ideals, and by defying hatred 
with steadfastness to principle they 
struck a blow for freedom. The past 
produced its heroes, the present its 
plodders; not as those who toil labori- 
ously, but as those who study to make 
steady and sure progress. It is im- 
portant to realize in this the special 
characteristic of the British Trades 
Union Congress. It is not a single 
entity but a federation of trade unions. 
For it to assume powers which belong 
to self-governing organizations would 
be to court disaster, and the story of 
the past few years has shown that the 
march of events prevails upon its au- 
tonomous bodies voluntarily to yield 
power to the General Council in the 
interest of the movement and the 
workers as a whole. Herein lies the 
real strength of the British Trades 
Union Congress. Here is revolution 
in a silent, effective and lasting form. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note another change which has taken 
place in the activities of the Congress. 
At the Congress of 1898 a strong pro- 
test was raised against political ques- 
tions being introduced into Congress. 
Said the protester: “They should aim 
at benefiting the conditions of the 
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working men, their labor and their 
wages, and not make themselves a 
stalking horse for political topics.” 
The political topic was the South 
African War. We have travelled far 
since then. Today we accept the fact 
that “politics” is the science of the 
welfare of the people, and anything 
which affects the interests of the work- 
ers demands the attention of Con- 
gress. Consequently, since last Sep- 
tember we have not ceased in taking 
an active part in protesting against 
the rape of Abyssinia, the piratical 
attack by Japan upon China, and the 
barbarities perpetrated by Mussolini 
and Hitler upon loyalist Spain. 

Further, the British Trades Union 
Congress is building for the future. 
Colonial issues are of importance to 
British workers. There are prob- 
lems of native and colored labor. 
There is the question of emigration. 
Through its relatively newly-estab- 
lished Colonial Advisory Committee 
(consisting of experts in Colonial af- 
fairs) we hope to assist our colored 
comrades in trade union organization 
and deal effectively wherever possible 
with the vexed question of peopling 
other suitable parts of the British Em- 
pire. Sir Walter Citrine, our General 
Secretary, played a prominent part in 
the work of the Royal Commission 
appointed last year by the British 
Government to enquire into the work- 
ing conditions and life of the workers 
in the West Indies. 

To us, therefore, democracy, lib- 
erty and cooperation today make a 
tremendous appeal. Behind our mate- 
rial demands there lies an ethical 
ideal. The right to work connotes the 
right to live in the fullest sense. So- 
cial issues become trade union con- 
cepts, because all social evils spring 
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from industrial inequalities. A class- 
less society can only spring from indus- 
trial equality expressed in the true 
status of the right to equal participa- 
tion in the produce of industry. 


The New Trade Union Leader 


With the growth of this larger con- 
ception the task of the trade union 
official is more varied and enlarged 
in influence. 

Today with us the really success- 
ful trade union official relies more 
upon reason than the bludgeon to se- 
cure for his people the benefits of 
organization. He has had to become 
an organizer, negotiator, lawyer, and 
statesman, all in one. 

In the task of training such officials 
the British Trades Union Congress 
is playing its part. Through its Edu- 
cation Committee it provides indus- 
trial summer schools for workers, and 
young officials; by means of scholar- 
ships it sends promising young men 
and women trade unionists to Ruskin, 
the working class residential college 
in Oxford (founded by an American 
admirer of Ruskin) , who compete suc- 
cessfully with the ordinary undergrad- 
uates in the Economic Diploma Exam- 
inations; it provides contacts with 
workers abroad through International 
Schools; it sends young workers every 
year to the International Labor Or- 
ganization at Geneva to study inter- 
national problems. We have also our 
links with the great Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in Great Britain, with this enlarged 
vision and practice, trade unions are 
now recognized as an integral part of 
the state organism; that it is consulted 
increasingly both by the Government 
and employers on industrial and social 


problems; and that it has its represen- 
tatives on Government Departmental 
Committees and Royal Commissions. 

So the great words, liberty, democ- 
racy and union, take on a new mean- 
ing with us. We aim for liberty, the 
right to develop our personality to 
the full; for democracy, that security 
which will permit us to work out our 
own salvation in a planned and com- 
mon equality; for union, by which all 
people will work together for the 
realization of that society which shall 
have for its foundation, love, truth 
and justice. 

Significant illustration of the change 
which has taken place is the fact that 
in the field of law in our country the 
term of master and servant has given 
way to one of employer and employed. 
The workman has emerged and is still 
emerging, into the still greater stature 
of partner in industry. 


Science and Trade Unionism 


It is a trite saying that knowledge 
is light and power. The great urge 
among modern trade unionism in 
Great Britain is to know. And in 
handling the new great and important 
tasks which have come to us in the 
course of our development, we have 
been made more generously conscious 
that there is a vast reservoir of knowl- 
edge at our disposal to solve modern 
industrial, economic and social prob- 
lems. We desire to acquire the facts 
of experience as discovered by the 
world of science. It is the duty of 
the scientist to dispense the knowledge 
he has gained by research or by ex- 
periment in the laboratory for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 
I desire to pay a tribute to the British 
scientists who have readily acknowl- 
edged this duty and through their 
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organization, the British Association, 
are placing at our disposal their vast 
reservoirs of knowledge. The lines 
of demarcation regarding the activity 
of the scientists and that of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress are recog- 
nized. It is the task of the Trades 
Union Congress to determine policy 
and that of the scientist to supply us 
with the facts, so that from the com- 
mencement our policy shall be framed 
upon a scientific basis. 

From what I have said it can be 
visualized that this new partnership 
between labor and science is likely to 
have far-reaching effects upon the 
future of Great Britain. Take, for 
example, the question of location of 
industry. The old non-scientific 
method of starting and developing in- 
dustry in any district has led to un- 
necessary industrial depression and 
area distress. Planned industrial lo- 
cation with town planning, preceded 
by research, can well prove to be the 
solvent of the unemployment and 
housing problems, and Britain, indeed, 
becoming in course of time really “a 
green and pleasant land.” 


Workers’ Leisure 


Linked with this important devel- 
opment is another activity of far- 
reaching consequence, viz., that of 
workers’ leisure. The shorter work- 
ing week has received a setback owing 
to recent decisions at Geneva, but that 
of holidays with pay has gone for- 
ward. May I be permitted to say, as 
one of them, that the British labor 
advisers at the I. L. O. Conference 
of 1935 took the most prominent part 
in the passing of the convention for 
holidays with pay?. This convention 
brought the question in our country 
right to the front of practical politics, 


and, arising from the unanimous Re- 
port of the Government Department 
Committee, continued progress has 
been made, with the results that some 
11 million workers in Great Britain 
now have at least a week’s holiday 
with pay. In 1940 we expect a much 
bigger advance. 

The corollary of this is the provi- 
sion of holiday facilities for workers. 
Until a greater improvement in the 
economic position of trade unionists 
has taken place, hundreds of working 
class families will not be able to make 
the best use of holidays with pay. We 
are, therefore, giving close considera- 
tion to the possibility of securing facil- 
ities within the pockets of the ordinary 
workers to enable them to leave home 
for the holiday period. 

To sum up: the law of life can only 
be a complete experience of self-ful- 
fillment. To achieve this the day must 
end when the young will be deprived 
of their right to develop their person- 
ality in school, when workers will be 
robbed of their right to live, when 
human beings will be “cribbed, cab- 
ined, confined” within a system which 
prevents them finding themselves. 

I hope from what I have told you, 
you will gain a picture in part of what 
is taking place in the British Trade 
Union movement, and a lively idea of 
the efforts we are making to make our 
land better and better for our people. 


GERHARDT H. SEGER 
A Member of the German Labor Delegation in 
the United States 
First of all I wish to thank Presi- 
dent Green for the opportunity of 
addressing this convention, as I have 
had in previous years the opportunity 
of addressing similar gatherings in 
Germany. I shall explain later on 
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what the German Labor Delegation 
in the United States wishes to ac- 
complish, 

President Green in introducing me 
has probably left no doubt on what 
side I stand as far as the Nazi issue 
is concerned. Just the same, I think 
it is only proper to begin with a brief 
definition of Germans and Nazis, so 
that you may distinguish between 
them. The story goes that the Lord 
has provided the German people with 
three characteristics, of which you 
can have only two at the same time— 
being honest, being intelligent, and 
being a Nazi. If you are honest and 
you are a Nazi you are not intelligent. 
If you are intelligent and a Nazi you 
are not honest, but if you are honest 
and intelligent you are not a Nazi. 
So I hope I am delivering an honest 
and intelligent talk. 

Coming from the country of Hitler 
I have heard it said many times in the 
United States, “That fellow must be 
crazy.” No, he is somewhat what 
you would call “screwy” but he is not 
what you would call “nuts.” To go 
to more serious business, what I am 
here for is to explain to you very 
briefly what labor is liable to experi- 
ence not only under a Fascist dictator- 
ship but under a Communist dictator- 
ship as well. As you know, we have 
had quite a respectable trade union 
movement in Germany. You have no 
idea how gratifying it is to someone 
like me to be asked time and time 
again about some of the former trade 
union leaders in Germany who have 
been held in very high esteem in the 
United States. It was only when I 
visited President Green in his office 
some days ago that he reminded me 
of the leader of the German Miners’ 
Union, Huesman, who was actually 


assassinated in one of the concentra- 
tion camps. And I have no doubt, 
having been a prisoner in one of these 
camps myself, that eventually I would 
have met the same fate, but after 
having been there half a year I de- 
cided I had gotten the general idea of 
it and I managed to get out. 

Our labor union movement in Ger- 
many, just as yours, was of the opin- 
ion that labor has a definite role to 
play in the affairs of the nation. We 
did not want only to be looked upon 
as just a contracting party to some 
treaties and agreements with employ- 
ers. We considered ourselves to be 
the creator, or one of the creators at 
least, of the wealth of Germany, and 
we did want to have our word in na- 
tional affairs. 

Our trade union movement, there- 
fore, being as strongly democratic as 
it was, became the first victim of Hit- 
ler. I wish to do away with one mis- 
take that I meet quite frequently in 
the United States. It just so happens 
that I am not Jewish myself. As a 
matter of fact, I am as fair-haired 
and blue-eyed as Hitler would like to 
be. I would be the last person on 
earth to minimize the frightful Jew- 
ish persecution in Germany, but just 
the same I wish to emphasize the fact 
that labor in Germany was the first 
and still is the foremost victim of per- 
secution. Hitler was but three months 
in power when he smashed as his first 
opponent, even before the political 
parties hostile to his regime were out- 
lawed, the trade unions in Germany. 
He dissolved them. 

Moreover, he confiscated, as the 
legal terms say, he actually stole all 
the funds and assets of the labor 
movement. Let me just mention one 
thing in order to show you to what ex- 
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tent he did that. My father was one 
of the founders of what you would 
call the Clothing Workers Union in 
Germany. He paid his dues first as a 
member and then as a union official 
for 37 years, and when he died my 
mother derived a widow’s pension 
from that union. Hitler confiscated 
the funds of the German trade unions 
to the extent of taking away even 
those funds where widows of old 
members used to get their pensions, 
leaving many of them perfectly desti- 
tute. Furthermore, he ordered the 
arrest and subsequently the imprison- 
ment in concentration camps of thou- 
sands of men who had committed no 
other crime than taking care of the 
members of their union. 

We have in Germany today an in- 
stitution which, by a rather disguising 
term, is called “Protective Custody.” 
It means, according to the law by 
which this institution was inaugurated 
six years ago, that anybody can be ar- 
rested any time and kept in prison any 
length of time, without having done 
anything, without any trial, without 
any charge, without any indictment, 
without any legal or judicial proced- 
ure whatsoever, if the secret police 
force or the dictating Nazi Party 
officials suspect the person involved, 
feel that he or she might do some- 
thing in the future which might be 
dangerous to the state, to the dictator- 
ship. That means you are just taken 
away and you can rot in any of these 
fifty-two concentration camps through- 
out Germany—and that has been the 
case with many trade union officials of 
former times. 

That means, of course, that the 
whole population, including labor, is 
kept in constant terror. I know that 
all the terms I could possibly use 


would not be as eloquent as one simple 
sentence I read once in the New York 
Times. A lady who was an outstand- 
ing expert in Germany on social legis- 
lation came to the United States after 
it was thought in Germany something 
was wrong with one of her grand- 
parents. After she had stayed in 
New York a few days a reporter of 
the New York Times called her and, 
among other things, asked her the in- 
evitable question, “How do you like 
America?’’ She replied by coining a 
phrase which tells the whole story in 
a nutshell: ‘““‘Why, here in New York 
City, that is marvelous. If the door- 
bell rings in the morning it can only 
be the milkman or the letter carrier.” 
She meant to say that in Germany 
today you never know. The next 
ringing of the doorbell may mean the 
secret political police to take you 
away, you don’t know where, you 
don’t know why, and you don’t know 
for how long. 

And so on the basis of this general 
terror a special terror was organized 
against what was formerly organized 
labor. Let me describe for you the 
situation of labor in Germany today. 
Organizing a strike is punishable with 
capital punishment. Participating in 
a strike is punishable by at least ten 
years in the penitentiary. It is pun- 
ishable to bargain collectively. It is 
punishable with three months in jail 
if someone goes individually to his 
employer and asks for a raise. 

After the unions in Germany were 
dissolved the Nazis organized what 
they call the Labor Front. I have 
taken on some American slang, you 
know, since I have been here. That 
is very contagious. If I were to ex- 
press in American terms what this 
Nazi Labor Front is like, I could only 
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call it a nation-wide compulsory com- 
pany union. That is what the Nazis 
have replaced the former trade unions 
with, and this Labor Front is collect- 
ing very heavy dues. They are de- 
ducting automatically from your 
wages or salary in a rather high 
amount. Today the Labor Front in 
Germany is taking in $10,000,000.00 
per week, and this money to a very 
large extent had been used in previous 
years to finance the German rearma- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the labor office in 
Germany, to be compared to your De- 
partment of Labor in the United 
States, had introduced a special de- 
cree by which a paper was created, 
and which actually makes the whole 
laboring people of Germany nothing 
else but a nation-wide chain gang. 
This paper is called a “Labor Pass.” 
It is kept with your employer, and 
unless you get specific consent from 
the Nazi authorities, not one single 
worker in Germany is able to leave 
either his job or his residence. You 
are nailed down to where you stood at 
the time the “Labor Pass” was cre- 
ated. If you would feel that another 
job in another shop would offer you a 
higher wage and you would like to 
change over there, nothing doing. 

All laboring people in Germany 
have been deprived of their freedom 
of movement. That is what happens 
to labor under a dictatorship. 

Of course labor is not dead in Ger- 
many. They have done many things 
in spite of being punishable, in spite 
of running into the highest percentage 
of difficulties and danger. For in- 
stance, there is certainly very little 
comfort in the thought that the Jews 
in Germany are permitted of what is 
left to them to divide among them- 


selves, so they may act as good neigh- 
bors and save some of their fellow 
sufferers from starvation. Even this 
common, human, neighborly assist- 
ance is denied to labor. When I was 
in prison and everything I owned was 
taken away from me and my wife was 
actually facing nothing, some of my 
former colleagues began to collect 
money among themselves in order to 
take care of my family. That became 
a punishable crime, and today if a 
collection is made at any shop in Ger- 
many by the workers in order to take 
care of either the family or other rela- 
tives of some labor victim of persecu- 
tion, they are prosecuted because of, 
as they call it, an attempt of high 
treason. So you have to take into ac- 
count in Germany today that labor is 
actually, contrary to common belief, 
the most persecuted victim of the 
Nazi dictatorship. Therefore, I have 
come to the United States, where I 
shall be a citizen by next year, to tell 
you throughout the country wherever 
there are people listening to me that 
it requires probably someone who has 
gone through all this to make you ap- 
preciate what this flag stands for. 

We have not formed the German 
Labor Delegation in order to intro- 
duce any European philosophy what- 
ever to the American people. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that after the 
European continent has given to the 
United States some literature, music, 
art and science, you have to give to 
us some lessons how to govern our- 
selves in democracy, how to appre- 
ciate the peace of a whole continent, 
how you can manage—and this 
thought came to my mind when the 
Canadian delegate was introduced to 
Mr. Green—to have a three thousand 
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mile long frontier, that one single 
Maginot or West Wall line. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the German 
Labor Delegation has been formed in 
the United States for no other pur- 
pose than to do our part in making the 
American people and American labor 
in particular conscious of the immeas- 
urable value of democracy. That is 
our purpose, because we, as you may 
have realized, havea tale totell. Un- 
fortunately, it is not a fairy tale. Un- 
fortunately, it is the gruesome story 
of the dreadful truth. 

I do wish for you, from the bottom 
of my heart, that the American labor 
movement, being the champion of de- 
mocracy as it is, and as it has been 
referred to by President Roosevelt in 
the message you have just heard, that 
you will be able for the time being 
and for all the future to save and pro- 
tect this marvelous country of yours 
from the fate of Germany, the fate of 
dictatorship. 


Hon. Ropert A. Tarr 


United States Senator from Ohio 


As a citizen of Cincinnati, it is a 
pleasure to welcome the American 
Federation of Labor Convention to 
the happiest and most American city 
in the world; at least it was the hap- 
piest until the two recent baseball 
games in New York. It is an honor 
to be invited to address the largest 
and most representative gathering of 
laboring men anywhere in the world. 
You are, in fact, a great democratic 
institution. You have no business, and 
you take no orders. Each one of your 
unions is a self-governing institution, 
and you come here to confer and work 
out the best solution of your common 
problems. There may be more dis- 
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sent and difference of opinion in your 
organization than in some others, but 
if there were no dissent or difference 
of opinion, it would mean that there 
would be no freedom of thought. 

I come here from Washington, 
where the Senate is still debating the 
proposed amendment of the neutrality 
bill. During the two weeks I have 
been there, I have been tremendously 
encouraged. I have been encouraged 
because I feel confident today that we 
are determined to stay out of the war, 
and that the American people can stay 
out of the war. Regardless of the 
result of this particular debate, the 
American people are united in their 
determination that we shall not be- 
come involved in European quarrels. 
That determination is not going to be 
changed. In the World War there 
was a desire to stay out, but there was 
nothing like the determination to re- 
main at peace which exists today. The 
American people have sometimes 
changed their minds, but it has taken 
many years to do it, and in the present 
case the reasons against our becoming 
involved in the European war are so 
strong that that point of view will 
not be changed. 

My own position is a simple one— 
what things as a practical matter will 
keep us out of war? We were dragged 
into the World War principally be- 
cause our ships were sunk and our 
people drowned. Under present con- 
ditions I do not think our ships or peo- 
ple belong in the war zone. The best 
way to prevent such incident is to pro- 
hibit our ships going to Europe, and 
to limit the travel of our citizens to 
that which is absolutely essential. 

Another element which may create 
a feeling for war is the extension of 
credit to England and France, creat- 
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ing a financial interest in their suc- 
cess. That happened in the World 
War. Credit extended to Europe at 
best is likely to inflate artificially our 
manufactures, resulting in a serious 
reaction when the war is over. So 
from our own economic standpoint, 
as well as from the point of view of 
peace, credits should be limited. This 
is the cash and carry plan, and per- 
sonally I believe it is the one plan 
which will tend to reduce the chances 
of our becoming involved. 

People do not seem to realize that 
the embargo on arms is very limited. 
In the World War 87 per cent of our 
shipments were of materials other 
than arms, ammunitions, and imple- 
ments of war. Foodstuffs and steel 
and machine tools and materials for 
ammunition are being shipped today in 
American ships through the submarine 
zone, and are just as likely to be tor- 
pedoed as if the ships contained arms. 
The Germans and the British recog- 
nize no distinction between arms and 
most of the other things which are not 
forbidden by our embargo. The im- 
portance of the shipment of arms has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

As for the arms embargo policy 
itself, I have never approved of the 
policy. I see no difference between 
shipping arms and shipping the ma- 
terials with which arms are made. I 
see no difference between shipping 
automobiles and shipping airplanes. 
An arms embargo, in time of war, 
helps those countries which have built 
up a tremendous armament in time of 
peace. It discriminates against the 
peaceful countries which have not 
fully prepared to meet the onslaught 
of an aggressor. It either discrimi- 
nates against every little country, or it 
forces it to build up its own munition 


plants, and take all its people away 
from productive enterprise. It is an 
illegal embargo. Today we can ship 
arms to Mexico and Japan and Russia 
and Italy, but we cannot ship arms to 
Canada, England and France. The 
importance of the embargo is over- 
estimated. If the embargo is not re- 
pealed, airplanes will be made in Can- 
ada instead of the United States. 
Some of the parts and materials will 
be made in the United States and 
shipped across the border. 

I see no reason why the removal of 
the embargo tends towards war. The 
most neutral position for us to take, 
it seems to me, is to say to all nations: 
“Tf you come to this country, pay cash, 
and take the goods away in your own 
ships, you may buy in war time what- 
ever you may buy in peace time.” If 
this bill is adopted, however, let no 
foreign nation feel that it indicates 
any desire on our part to interfere 
in the outcome of the European war. 

We should not let the war excite- 
ment divert us from our domestic 
problems. These problems are just 
as important as they ever were. In 
all probability the happiness of the 
people of this country depends much 
more on their solution than on the 
kind of neutrality act which we adopt. 
The question whether the New Deal 
has failed in its main purposes must 
still be decided by the people at the 
polls in 1940. There are many ques- 
tions pending before Congress and its 
committees of vital importance to in- 
dustry and to labor in the United 
States. 

I wish to discuss today, very briefly, 
the question of amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, pend- 
ing before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I am a mem- 
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ber. We have had elaborate hearings, 
and I doubt if any more complete facts 
can be gathered by the House Com- 
mittee which is now making its inves- 
tigation of the Board. My conclu- 
sions are formed after hearing some 
of the testimony and reading the rest. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
marks a great step in the history of 
labor. I must give credit to your rep- 
resentatives, to Senator Wagner and 
others, who worked out the theory of 
the law. All parties have long recog- 
nized the right of labor to bargain col- 
lectively. They had recognized it in 
theory. Before 1932, I do not know 
what anyone considered a method by 
which it might be protected by law. 
It was a new idea largely, which all 
political parties approved when it was 
proposed. With the protection of the 
law, many unions have been organ- 
ized, where before the employers had 
effectively prevented unionization. 
The law is responsible for the spread 
of unions, although it is rather signifi- 
cant that the strongest unions are still 
those which organized themselves and 
do not rely entirely on government 
assistance. There must be a natural 
desire to form a union, and an advan- 
tage to its members, or it is likely to 
fade away. In view of the situation, 
it is essential that amendments to the 
act do not weaken in any way its basic 
purpose to insure the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
of the act has been biased and preju- 
diced. In my own opinion, some of 
the decisions of the Board have re- 
sulted in the grossest perversion of 
justice which this country has ever 
seen. Incase you think my statement 
too strong, I would like to read the 
conclusions which your own leaders 


have reached. Mr. William Green 
told the Committee: “The Act, once 
hailed as labor’s Magna Carta, has 
been distorted into an instrument of 
oppression by the partial and biased 
administration of the present Board. 
. . . The Board continued on its 
course of usurping and abusing 
powers.” 

Your convention in 1937 adopted 
resolutions which said: “It is with 
deep regret that frankness impels us 
to report to you that the National 
Labor Relations Board has admin- 
istered the act contrary to its letter, 
spirit and intent, with manifest bias 
and prejudice against the American 
Federation of Labor, and in favor of 
dual and rival organizations.” 

Your counsel, Judge Padway said: 
“The Board wouldn’t change the rule 
for us. But when their pet baby, the 
C. I. O., is in there and is going to 
be wiped out, the rule is suddenly 
changed. That is talking as frankly 
asIcan. That is my conclusion of it.” 

I can say that the statements of 
your officers in convention are fully 
borne out by the evidence given to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Your officers have been concerned 
about a distinct prejudice in favor of 
the C. I. O. against the A. F. of L. 
There has also been, from the evidence 
in some cases, an intense bias and prej- 
udice against the employer. While 
you are not so directly concerned, 
nevertheless you wish justice to be 
done, and there is a real danger that 
continued unequal administration of 
the act might wipe away the act itself, 
and the essential rights which it guar- 
antees. 

In my opinion, if the act had been 
impartially administered by a board 
anxious to encourage unionization, but 
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discourage unnecessary strife, there 
would be few proposals to amend to- 
day. The Board is given such wide 
power that it could have corrected in- 
equalities in the act itself. But the 
conditions which exist and the manner 
of administration has shown defects 
to exist which should and can be cor- 
rected without affecting the basis of 
the act. I have not reached complete 
or definite conclusions as to what the 
amendments should be, but I can out- 
line my tentative conclusions. 

First. There should be a new Board, 
as you recommended. Whether under 
the present Administration this would 
result in the appointment of persons 
less prejudiced than the present 
Board, I do not know. Therefore, it 
is no all-inclusive remedy for the situa- 
tion. 

Second. I believe that Mr. Green’s 
suggestion of a complete outlawing of 
company unions, dominated or con- 
trolled by the company, together with 
a wider latitude to the employer to 
express his opinion as between other 
unions, so long as it does not amount 
to coercion, is a wise amendment. The 
Board has used the provision intended 
to discourage company unions as a 
weapon against the A. F. of L. It is 
natural that employers should wish to 
deal with the more responsible, long- 
established unions, and express some 
preference for such unions as against 
those whose history is one of irrespon- 
sibility and violence. Yet the slightest 
expression of opinion has been used as 
an excuse for invalidating elections, 
and even invalidating contracts with 
the older union. 

The Chairman of the Board him- 
self told us that if an employer stated 
to his employees that the organizers 
of the C.I.O. union were Communists, 
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even though they were Communists, 
it would amount to a violation of the 
act, which would invalidate an election 
if those employees then voted for a 
more American labor union. Such a 
policy not only discriminates against 
the older unions, but violates the em- 
ployers’ freedom of speech. How any 
employer’s opinion can result in coer- 
cion of a workman voting at a secret 
ballot election, it is hard to see. 

The amendment which you suggest 
is entirely practical, because it is al- 
ways easy to distinguish between a 
company union and a real union. A 
Board which cannot tell the difference 
between an A. F. of L. union and a 
company union ought to be dismissed 
while men with real labor experience 
are appointed intheir place. The 
Board has repeatedly abrogated con- 
tracts with A. F. of L. unions, con- 
tracts made in good faith and entitled 
to respect. 

The ignorance of the Board in 
these cases reminds me of the story of 
a Catholic priest who one morning 
delivered a sermon on the subject of 
matrimony. Two old Irish women, 
Mrs. O’Rourke and Mrs. Flannigan, 
had listened to the sermon. When they 
came out of the church Mrs.O’ Rourke 
said to Mrs. Flannigan, ““Wasn’t that 
a lovely sermon on matrimony?” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Flannigan, “‘it was a 
fine sermon, and I wish to God I knew 
as little about it as he does.” 

Perhaps it is not entirely ignorance 
which prevents the Board from dis- 
tinguishing between a company union 
and an American Federation of Labor 
union. 

Third. The right of craft unions 
to exist, the right of members of the 
craft to decide whether they wish to 
join a craft union or be merged in a 
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general plant union, should be safe- 
guarded by the act. The Board has 
repeatedly destroyed craft unions, and 
shown its desire to assist a philoso- 
phy which demands their destruction. 
These unions are the oldest in the 
country. They recognize the special 
treatment to which skilled employees 
are entitled. Their existence is en- 
tirely consistent with the unionization 
of other employees in other unions. 
They should be protected. 

Fourth. The question of elections 
should be definitely regulated by law. 
The Board has used its power to call 
elections at times thought favorable 
to one union as against another. It 
has arbitrarily refused to hold elec- 
tions. It has refused to entertain em- 
ployer petitions. In my opinion, the 
Board should be compelled to order 
an election on the petition of a labor 
union or an employer, provided that 
an election has not been too recently 
held, that there is a reasonable basis 
to support that the men desire a 
change in the conditions which exist, 
and that the petition is brought in 
good faith. While I think the Board 
should act promptly to fix the date of 
an election, I would give it consider- 
able power to postpone the actual date 
for a considerable period, so that all 
parties would have ample opportunity 
to present their case to the voters. 

The Act should also prescribe the 
form of ballot, and require that all 
unions, other than company unions, be 
entitled as of right to a place on such 
ballot. 

Fifth. The law should be amended 
so as to limit the Board’s discretion in 
the matter of evidence and subpoenas, 
which has been so arbitrarily exer- 
cised. Anyone should be entitled to 
subpoenas unless obviously sought in 


bad faith. There should be no secret 
files containing evidence to which the 
parties are refused access. 

Sixth. In my opinion, there should 
be a separation of the judicial and 
prosecuting functions of the Board. 
This has not been recommended by 
your committee, but it seems to me 
obvious that a man cannot be a prose- 
cutor and a judge in the same case and 
be fair. However,.I do not favor 
Senator Burke’s amendment provid- 
ing that the judicial end of the job be 
handled by the District Courts. I 
would rather incline to a judicial sec- 
tion in the Department of Labor, 
similar to the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the Department of the Treasury, 
which has worked well. I see no ob- 
jection to having the same department 
appoint the judicial board and the 
prosecuting division, but neither one 
should be appointed by the other. It 
seems obvious to me that a man can- 
not be impartial in a case which he 
himself has originated, and the prose- 
cution of which his subordinates have 
prepared. 

Seventh. Senator Burke’s bill pro- 
vides for various unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of employes. I do 
not agree with the principle of this 
proposal. The whole purpose of the 
act is to encourage collective bargain- 
ing, and even if there are unfair labor 
practices on the part of the unions, it 
should not be a cause of action against 
such unions. On the other hand, it 
seems unreasonable that men who en- 
gage in illegal acts, break union con- 
tracts, engage in sit-down strikes in 
violation of contracts, or perform 
other illegal acts, should have any 
right to back pay, or even in some 
cases to reinstatement. The Supreme 
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Court has recognized the unfairness 
of some of the Board’s orders in this 
respect, and the principles laid down 
by the court might be recognized in 
some specific provisions of law. 

I feel very hopeful that amend- 
ments to the act may be adopted at 
the next session of Congress. Hear- 
ings were delayed until it was too late 
by the Administration itself. Those 
who oppose every correction of pres- 
ent conditions have many friends on 
our Committee, but the injustice of the 
present situation is so clear, popular 
demand for amendment so insistent, 
that action will surely be taken. The 
act can be amended now without any 
weakening of its basic purposes, but 
if resentment against unjust adminis- 
tration becomes too strong, there is 
real danger that public opinion will 
destroy the act without distinguishing 
between sound principle and unjust 
administration. 


Louts MORONES 


Representing Mexican Federation of Labor 


I have the honor to appear before 
you as a representative of the Mex- 
ican Federation of Labor. For the past 
twenty years the Federation which, 
in spite of all its difficulties and the 
obstacles put in its way, has fought 
to maintain the rights of the field and 
factory workers, and to try to comply 
with the same program with you, that 
is, justice and liberty and democracy 
for the workers. 

In order to gain the right to organ- 
ize our workers, both field and indus- 
trial, it was necessary in Mexico to 
have a bloody revolution, the revolu- 
tion which has permitted us to reach 
the day when we can organize. 


We have gained the right to organ- 


ize and institute a program which rec- 
ognizes the rights of the workers and, 
on the other hand, we have been able 
to discipline the labor movement so 
that labor will recognize its responsi- 
bilities. For the last twenty years 
we have had cruel fights; in fact, it 
has been a constant fight to reach the 
period when we can plan a real pro- 
gram of organization and a real pro- 
gram for the workers of Mexico. 

I am sure that we have many mo- 
ments of satisfaction for the oppor- 
tunities which we have had to bring 
about this work. During those days 
when work was easy and pleasant 
many people offered their services to 
us. Those services we have accepted. 
It was not the worker groups who 
came and offered their services, but 
professional people, groups which, in 
my country, we call intelligentsia, 
came to offer their cooperation and 
services. We did not know these 
people in the days when we had 
bloody fights to have the right to or- 
ganize. These people came and set 
themselves down at the banquet table 
when the banquet table was ready, but 
when there was trouble these intellec- 
tuals left the banquet table. 

These people decided to leave at 
precisely the time when the labor 
movement of Mexico was faced with 
one of two situations—either remain 
and suffer persecution, or submit itself 
absolutely to the people who were 
governing Mexico, and thus lose its 
independence or the right of freedom. 
Our workers’ organization did not 
limit itself to organizing the workers 
of Mexico for Mexico. Ever since 
we have had our first organization we 
have worked incessantly to become a 
part and to cooperate with the work- 
ers the world over, and particularly 
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with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

We had established contact with 
the American Federation of Labor 
long before we even had a Mexican 
Federation of Labor. In 1914, and 
a short time after when Mexico was 
invaded by United States troops, rep- 
resentatives of the workers of Mexico 
met with the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
Washington, and there is where we 
took up a very important problem, a 
problem which was affecting the well 
being of the workers of Mexico and 
the workers of the United States. 

It is exactly twenty-five years since 
we have been cooperating with the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the benefit of the workers of the two 
countries and also, so far as it was pos- 
sible, the workers the world over. I 
will state some of the facts of this 
background of our relations with the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
benefit of those here who do not hap- 
pen to know of them. 

Today I feel honored to be here 
before you and to tell you what has 
been happening in the last few years 
to our organization in Mexico. We 
were punished, not only by forces in 
our own country, but also by agents 
and representatives of foreigners who 
have stopped at nothing, no matter 
how low or corrupt, to bring about 
their ends, something I am sure has 
happened here even with your organ- 
ization. Of all the agents of all these 
elements that were fighting the Mex- 
ican Federation of Labor the best 
agency found for that work were pre- 
cisely those intellectuals who came 
and sat at our table when the Mexican 
Federation of Labor was powerful 
and prosperous. Those were the ele- 
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ments that were endeavoring to bring 
about the destruction of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. It was pre- 
cisely these elements, led by Lom- 
bardo Toledano, and others that were 
used by the Communist forces, whose 
main work was not only to destroy 
all that we had tried to do, but also 
to point to us as betrayers of the 
workers’ true ideology. Toledano 
and those associated with him pointed 
to our movement as a reactionary 
movement, and with the Communist 
flag in their hands they tried to im- 
press upon the workers of Mexico 
that only under that flag the workers 
could obtain their rights. 

It is sure that something like that 
must be happening with the American 
Federation of Labor. You have the 
same Toledanos, here the same as in 
Mexico, and I am certain that that 
same source of corruption which flows 
from other lands has been faced by 
you. You have had to face the same 
sort of propaganda, you have been 
called the same sort of names we have 
been called and are being called. But 
fortunately, the workers of Mexico as 
well as the workers of the United 
States believe that their solidarity and 
safety rests with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in this country and 
with the Mexican Federation of La- 
bor in my country. 

There is something even more se- 
rious than what I have said so far. 
The movement has come when we 
must define with precision the exact 
position of all those who have tried to 
destroy this labor movement. For 
example, due to the expropriation of 
oil in my country, there are elements 
which are enemies of ours, just as 
there are elements in this country who 
are your enemies here, who have 
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taken advantage of the problems 
brought about by the expropriation 
of oil in Mexico, and I can assure you 
that those advantages which they 
have taken are not spiritual or moral. 

We are going to stop at nothing to 
denounce and expose all those ele- 
ments in my country and in this coun- 
try, elements which are trying to de- 
stroy our respective labor movements. 

These are the times when we must 
do this work of exposing our enemies, 
these days when there is the menace 
of the European tragedy on top of 
us and which is bound to affect the 
well being and the fate of the work- 
ers not only of this continent but of 
Europe. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, the Mexican Federation of La- 
bor, and many other labor organiza- 
tions on this hemisphere are part of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor. A few months ago the Executive 
Council of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor met under the auspices 
of President Green. It took up many 
matters, and important matters were 
decided. 

I have been charged by my organ- 
ization to present to you the request 
that now, more than ever, in the face 
of these tragic realities under which 
we are living, that the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, under the presi- 
dency of President Green, comply 
with its program. 

I am certain that you representa- 
tives of American labor will do all 
you can to see that the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor complies with its 
mission, not only for the benefit of the 
workers of this continent, but for the 
benefit of the workers the world over. 
We are ready, and we are remaining 
ready in spite of oppression, in spite 


of persecution that may come, to 
maintain our connection with that 
movement. We are ready to serve 
as members of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor. There is nothing 
that will be able to break the relations 
which exist between the organized 
workers of my country and the organ- 
ized workers of this country. We 
have had people who tried to bring 
about the breaking up of the relations 
between the labor movement of this 
country and the countries below the 
Rio Grande. Also it has been useless 
for the agents of Russian Commu- 
nism to try to bring about the break- 
ing of relations between the working 
people of these two countries. 

Today, more than ever, the work 
of these agents will be in evidence, 
and today, more than ever, we must 
coordinate our work and cooperate 
with each other. In Mexico, we are 
still guided by the spirit and the words 
of Samuel Gompers, the man who 
never rested when it became possible 
to better the conditions of the workers 
of Mexico or of the United States. 
The program of working hand in 
hand with the American labor move- 
ment will go on. Nobody will be able 
to destroy our purpose, today or at 
any other time. Before ending, I 
would like to make a correction to a 
statement that was made this morning 
by Brother Green when he spoke 
about the admission of Russia to the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

He said that the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor voted to admit Russia. 
It was not my organization, it was 
not the Mexican Federation of Labor 
that voted. We were not represented 
there. We were not there. It was 
the representative of a political or- 
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ganization which is under the control 
of the Mexican government. It does 
not represent Mexican labor. We will 
never cease to fight any influence that 
comes from totalitarian countries, and 
as such we could not vote for Russia. 
We have been fighting and will fight 
on all grounds Communism, Nazism 
and Fascism. 

Brothers, in the name of my organ- 
ization, I bring to you its fraternal 
salutations and thank you for the hon- 
or you have paid the representative 
of the only labor organization in Mex- 
ico which has been able to maintain 
its independence, which has been able 
to fight for the freedom of the work- 
ers without being under the influence 
of any political group of any kind. 
Let the American Federation of La- 
bor know that as long as it carries the 
flag of freedom, justice and democ- 
racy that on the other side of the Rio 
Grande there are workers who have 
the same ideals and who will work 
hand in hand with you. 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman, Social Security Board 


Mr. President, delegates and 
friends—This is the fourth time in 
as many years that I have had the 
high privilege of addressing your an- 
nual convention, and I am beginning 
to feel like a bad penny that returns 
at intervals. I hope I am not a bad 
penny, however. In fact, I think I 
am bringing news that is of extreme 
importance to you and your members, 
news that means not only pennies but 
dollars of security. 

It might seem to some that after 
appearing on your program for three 
years there was little left to be said on 
the subject of Social Security. How- 
ever, as you well know, it is a very 
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big subject and, as your President has 
just said, the last Congress has passed 
amendments of transcendent impor- 
tance, amendments that have com- 
pletely revolutionized the old age in- 
surance system and have turned it 
into an old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance system. I am going to mention 
that particularly and in some detail 
a little later. 

There are other important changes, 
too, that I want to call to your atten- 
tion. Of course, these changes that 
occur from year to year are changes 
that are inevitable as we learn more 
about problems of insecurity and as 
we learn more how to meet these 
problems. In other words, social se- 
curity is a long-time and ever-evolving 
program. Social security must al- 
ways be a goal and never an achieve- 
ment. And so I hope you will feel 
as we feel in the Social Security 
Board, that there has been real prog- 
ress in the past year and that we may 
look forward to increasing progress. 

On August 10 last these two 
amendments became effective. They 
were passed. Some did not become 
effective until January 1. These 
amendments build upon the programs 
established in the Act of 1935. There 
we have a good foundation and it 
was built with labor’s help. But no- 
body has felt we should leave the job 
as soon as we had laid the foundation. 
In the law itself was a clause requir- 
ing the Social Security Board to study 
the workings of the Act and recom- 
mend necessary changes. We obeyed 
that instruction and found many 
changes to recommend. 

We have also had the benefit of the 
findings of an Advisory Council on 
Social Security, which was created by 
Congress. This was a representative 
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body of twenty-five members. It in- 
cluded representatives of organized 
labor, of industry, and the general 
public. Mr. Matthew Woll, Mr. G. 
M. Bugniazet and Mr. John P. Frey 
represented the American Federation 
of Labor on that Council. 

That demonstrates, as I see it, the 
great efficiency of collaboration and 
cooperation with representative ad- 
visory committees, such as this Advi- 
sory Council. We still have a long 
way to go and I am hopeful that we 
may continue in the development of 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act and have the close cooperation of 
labor, as we have had in the past. 

Most of the changes affect the fed- 
eral old age insurance system, but 
there were changes also in the pro- 
visions for unemployment insurance, 
for needy old people, the needy blind, 
and for dependent children. Like- 
wise, more liberal provision than be- 
fore was made for the re-training of 
disabled workers, for child welfare, 
and for the public health. 

Let me outline the most important 
changes, beginning with those in the 
federal old-age insurance provisions. 
Old-age and Survivors Insurance: 
What we all want to do with our old- 
age insurance system is to extend it to 
more people and pay more adequate 
benefits. We want social security for 
all workers, whatever their occupa- 
tion. We have to keep in mind, how- 
ever, the cost. The worker and his 
employer each pay a percentage of 
the workers’ wage to build up a fund 
out of which old age benefits are to 
be paid. So our study, and the Ad- 
visory Council’s study, were largely a 
process of estimating the size and 
potentialities of that fund, now and 
for the time to come, in order to see 


how it could be used for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

We wanted to do three things es- 
pecially: 

1. Provide an old age income 
which would have some relation to 
the worker’s average wage in his 
working years and thus to some ex- 
tent compensate him for his wage 
loss when he retired, following the 
time-honored practice and principles 
of workmen’s compensation. 

2. Protect the worker’s family as 
well as himself. 

3. Put the purchasing power of the 
old-age insurance taxes to work as 
soon as possible. 


You will recall last year that one 
of your delegates asked some ques- 
tions about this $47,000,000,000.00 
reserve fund, and I am glad to say 
that that problem has been solved in 
the process of working out a new and 
more effective pattern of benefits. I 
see the gentleman who interrogated 
me last year smiling. I think he made 
a point last year. 

Our actuaries and _ statisticians 
found a formula which gives us at 
least a long start toward our goal. 
If the changes do not go as far as we 
could wish, it is important to remem- 
ber that it is better to be safe than to 
be sorry. We have here a huge in- 
surance problem. To operate any 
insurance system with 45 million po- 
tential beneficiaries to whom the gov- 
ernment itself is responsible needs all 
the wisdom and prudence we can com- 
mand. Thanks to the careful consid- 
eration of the Committees of Con- 
gress and all concerned in preparing 
the amendments, it was possible to 
advance the date of benefit payments, 
to liberalize the benefits in the early 
years, and to broaden the reach of the 
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benefits to include the worker’s fam- 
ilies. At the same time it was possible 
to avoid an increase in taxes—all 
these changes without endangering 
the financial soundness of the system. 

The first change you will feel in the 
old-age insurance system—the first 
thing that will come home to many 
of your members, is the new date for 
the beginning of monthly benefits— 
January 1, 1940, instead of January 
I, 1942. 

Under the old law, the most that 
workers becoming 65 years of age 
prior to January 1, 1940, could have 
received was a lump sum equal to a 
percentage of their total pay from the 
last day of December, 1936, to the 
day they became 65 years of age. 
Now they may receive monthly bene- 
fits after they are 65, or at any later 
date when they retire, provided they 
have earned as much as $50 a quarter 
in each of any six calendar quarters 
since 1936. This is true even if they 
are now past 65 and have already re- 
ceived a lump sum payment. The one 
stipulation is that wages earned after 
age 65, to be counted toward old-age 
insurance benefits, must have been 
earned in 1939 or later. Thus a 
worker who was 65 years of age 
before 1939 and is still at work can 
qualify for monthly benefits in the 
spring of 1940, if he has earned as 
much as $50 in each quarter of 1939 
and the first two quarters of 1940. 

The amount of monthly benefits 
will depend upon the worker’s past 
wages, but not as under the old law, 
on his total wages. It will be figured 
on his average monthly wage. This 
results in a considerable increase in 
the monthly benefits to workers now 
of middle age and over. It brings, 
in 1940, a monthly benefit of $30.90 
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to the retired worker who has had, 
let us say, an average wage of $150a 
month since 1936, if he is single. If 
he is married, there are additional 
benefits for his family. 

That brings us to the most funda- 
mental change in the Act—provision 
for the worker’s wife or widow and 
dependent children, and in some cases, 
his dependent parents. The man’s 
wife, if or when she is 65, will get a 
monthly benefit equal to half of his. 
If his amounts to $30, she will get 
$15, and the two will have $45. A 
widow’s benefit is three-fourths of her 
husband’s monthly payment, a child’s 
benefit is one-half until he is 16 years 
old, or 18 if he is regularly in school. 
If, for example, a man with a $30 
monthly benefit dies leaving a widow 
and two dependent children, the fam- 
ily altogether will have $52.50 a 
month until the oldest child is 18, 
when the child’s benefit stops. 

You will probably want to know 
much more about these family bene- 
fits, of course. I shall not attempt 
more examples here, however, be- 
cause I think you will find it easier if 
you actually see the figures in print. 
This you can do if you ask for one 
of the leaflets which you will find in 
the lobby near the Social Security 
Board exhibit. 

And incidentally, in the annual re- 
port of the Executive Council there 
is a splendid explanation of all of 
these changes, including the ones that 
I have just mentioned. 

From what I have said, however, 
you will realize that the new pro- 
visions for old-age insurance give pro- 
tection not only to the worker himself, 
but to his family when he dies—more 
benefits, more protection than we 
could possibly buy anywhere with the 
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amount of his social security tax. It 
provides an income for him and an 
additional benefit for his wife when 
they are old. It provides for his 
widow and children until the children 
are out of school and can presumably 
help to take care of their mother. 
And when that mother reaches 65, if 
she has not married again, she re- 
ceives three-fourths of her husband’s 
monthly benefit as long as she lives. 

These provisions are so funda- 
mental that Congress changed the 
title of this part of the Social Security 
Act to “Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance.” 

Another change which will be wel- 
come to you is an amendment to the 
law requiring employers to furnish 
receipts for social security taxes taken 
out of the workers’ pay. Those re- 
ceipts will show the amount of the tax 
and also the amount of the wage. 
They must be furnished at least once 
a year, and in any case, when the 
worker leaves a job. They may be 
furnished oftener. 

If the worker saves these receipts, 
he can keep track of his social security 
account. He can also check up by 
asking the Board what his wage 
credits are. We are now replying to 
many thousands of requests of that 
kind, which are coming in on post- 
cards we have issued for the workers’ 
convenience. Any union can obtain 
a supply of these cards for its mem- 
bers. Many unions have already 
done so, and others can, by asking 
the nearest Social Security Board 
field office. 

Another change in the old-age in- 
surance system affects what the old 
law called the Old Age Reserve Ac- 
count. The new law provides that 
social security taxes shall go into a 


fund to be known as the “Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Trust Fund” 
which shall be managed by a Board 
of Trustees. The trustees are the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board. This 
fund will be drawn upon to pay bene- 
fits when they come due, and is ex- 
pected to provide, in addition, a re- 
serve for contingencies. 

The new law also extends the cover- 
age of the social security system by 
more than a million men and women 
in jobs not covered before. It brings 
in the crews of American ships, the 
employees of national banks and State 
banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and employees 
of building and loan associations. 

Labor asked for extension also to 
agricultural and domestic workers, 
and to employees of religious and 
other non-profit organizations. The 
Board is on record as recommending 
this. However, Congress apparently 
believed that this extension should not 
be undertaken, at least for the present. 

I have already referred to another 
important change which will affect 
labor materially. Congress kept the 
old-age insurance tax rate, for work- 
ers and for employers, down to the 
present one per cent of wages for an- 
other three years. Under the old law 
it would have gone up to one and one 
half in 1940. That change amounts 
to a swing of some $400,000,600 in 
workers’ taxes during that time. 

We have, then, with the amend- 
ments Congress adopted in August, 
a very different old-age insurance sys- 
tem from what we had before. It 
protects the workers’ families, thus 
reaching millions of people not 
covered under the old law. It en- 
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larges the benefits for men and women 
now middle aged or more. It reduces 
taxes. At the same time, however, 
it brings monthly benefit payments 
nearer, and puts to work next year 
the purchasing power represented in 
the taxes the workers and their em- 
ployers have paid into the old-age in- 
surance and survivors’ fund. 

The great related hazard which 
still remains unprotected is that of 
permanent disability. A person who 
becomes permanently disabled prior 
to age 65 suffers as real and perma- 
nent a wage loss as a person who re- 
tires from gainful employment at age 
65 because of old age. With the 
single exception of Spain, every other 
country which has a system of old age 
insurance has made provision for 
permanent disability. The Board 
recognizes that the administrative 
problems involved are different al- 
though it does not believe them in- 
superable. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Coming now to unemployment in- 
surance, we have fewer and less fun- 
damental amendments to discuss. 
Congress left the system virtually 
unchanged, except as to employers’ 
taxes, and some easing of the pro- 
visions about delinquent taxes. 

The employers’ tax of 3 per cent 
of pay roll—the Federal tax which is 
levied by the Social Security Act— 
will now no longer be applied to that 
part of anybody’s wages or salaries 
over $3000 a year. That means a 
saving to employers of about $65,- 
000,000 a year. 

In addition, the new law permits 
refunds and adjustments of taxes of 
employers who were late in paying 


their 1936, 1937 and 1938 contri- 


butions to the state unemployment 
funds. This may be good news to 
some of you, but there was some un- 
certainty in the beginning, I believe, 
as to whether or not union pay rolls 
were taxable for old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance. Now it is clear 
that they are, and if you have not al- 
ready secured any adjustments that 
may have been necessary, I think you 
can do so if you take the matter up 
with your nearest collector of internal 
revenue. 

Although few changes were made 
in the unemployment insurance pro- 
visions, several important proposals 
were considered at length by the com- 
mittees of Congress in charge of the 
bill. Most important was the pro- 
posal offered by Representative Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts. This 
would have permitted a state to make 
a state-wide reduction in the employ- 
ers’ rate of contribution to the state 
unemployment fund provided the ac- 
cumulated funds amounted to more 
than a specified minimum and employ- 
ers in that state could still obtain the 
full go per cent off set in their federal 
unemployment compensation tax. As 
I do not need to tell you, this proposal 
was vigorously opposed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. President 
Green protested that our experience 
was far too short to determine just 
what the future demands upon any 
state’s unemployment fund would be 
over the next few years, and, in any 
case, he urged, if the fund was more 
than sufficient it should be used to 
increase benefits, rather than reduce 
taxes. This was also the position 
taken by the board and will continue 
to be the position taken by the board. 

The Social Security Board recom- 
mended that in any event, before any 
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reduction in taxes shall be permitted, 
certain minimum standards for benefit 
payments should be established. Rep- 
resentative McCormack therefore in- 
cluded in his amendment a provision 
that no state could put into effect a 
state-wide reduction which would en- 
able employers in that state to obtain 
the full 90 per cent off set against their 
federal tax unless the state met cer- 
tain minimum benefits standards con- 
tained in the Federal Social Security 
Act. The McCormack amendment 
was passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives but not by the Senate and 
therefore is not a law. 

Except as the states have amended 
their own unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the principal change in the 
unemployment insurance system is ad- 
ministrative. As you will remember, 
Congress approved the President’s re- 
organization Order No. 1, which in- 
cluded provision for consolidation of 
the United States Employment Ser- 
vice and the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation in the Social Se- 
curity Board. That consolidation 
has now been made, and I am glad to 
be able to tell you that hereafter, 
throughout the United States, em- 
ployment offices and unemployment 
insurance Offices are one and the same, 
wherever they are. You can do busi- 
ness at one place, whether you are 
looking for a job or filing a claim for 
out-of-work benefits. In the Social 
Security Board the two services now 
constitute what has been called the 
new Bureau of Employment Security. 

So far as the future of unemploy- 
ment compensation is concerned prog- 
ress lies along two lines. The first is 
greater simplicity in the benefits pro- 
visions of the state unemployment 
compensation laws and in their ad- 


ministration. The second is more ad- 
equate benefits within reasonable 
financial limits. In writing the benefit 
provisions in the original state unem- 
ployment compensation laws an at- 
tempt was made to keep the cost down 
to 3 per cent of the pay roll. If ac. 
tual experience demonstrates that the 
cost of providing these benefits is less 
than 3 per cent then there is great 
need for giving consideration to pro- 
viding more adequate benefits. 

Public Assistance: You have real- 
ized, of course, the many-sided bene- 
fits provided in the Social Security 
Act. There is old-age insurance for 
wage earners, and there is old-age as- 
sistance in the form of monthly cash 
allowance for the old people who do 
not qualify for wage earners’ insur- 
ance, but who have nothing of their 
own to live on. Under the amend- 
ments there is now insurance protec- 
tion for the children of insured wage 
earners, as well as public assistance 
for dependent children whose bread- 
winner is gone and whose family can- 
not support them. There is also aid 
for the needy blind at any age if they 
are in need. 

Under all these programs, the 
monthly allowances are paid to make 
it possible for the needy old or blind 
person, or the child, to live at home. 

All the public assistance plans, as 
you know, are State-administered 
plans, with the Federal Government 
sharing the cost. In view of the wide 
variation in monthly allowances paid 
to these needy groups in different 
states—sometimes as low as $6 a 
month in some states —the Social 
Security Board recommended that 
Congress provide for variable grants 
of Federal money to the states. This 
would mean determining the amount 
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of the grant to each state, within cer- 
tain limits, of course, according to 
the financial capacity of the state to 
provide for its own needy people. 
Such a plan would, of course, require 
some objective standard for measur- 
ing the state’s capacity to pay, such 
as the per capita income of the people 
of the state. This proposal was not 
adopted by the Committees of Con- 
gress, however. 

The problem still remains to be 
solved of making a little more certain 
that the needy states can pay more 
adequate assistance to these people 
in need than they have been paying in 
the past. 

The amendment finally accepted 
increases the possible grant from the 
Federal Government to as much as 
$20 a month if the state contributes 
$20—instead of the present maxi- 
mum grant of $15 from the Federal 
Government if the state contributes 
$15. 

For aid to the blind also, the max- 
imum Federal grant was increased to 
$20 a month instead of $15. 

For dependent children, the law 
heretofore has provided a maximum 
Federal contribution of only one-third 
of the total allowance for each child. 
This has been amended to provide the 
same 50-50 basis as for old-age assist- 
ance and blind assistance. 

The children for whom such pay- 
ments are allowed are those in fam- 
ilies where there is no parent to sup- 
port them. A parent or responsible 
relative may receive, if the state so 
decides, as much as $18 a month for 
the first child in the family and $12 
for each other child. The purpose, 
of course, is to make it possible for 
these children to grow up at home, 
instead of in an institution. 


The amendment providing for 50- 
50 matching will be of great assist- 
ance to the states in furnishing more 
adequate assistance to dependent chil- 
dren. However, since in the great 
majority of cases the mother as well 
as the child must be supported out of 
the state grant the limitation of $18 
a month for the first child results 
many times in inadequate assistance 
being granted. 


Health and Welfare Services 


I have been speaking, so far, of 
social security programs with which 
the Social Security Board is directly 
concerned. There are five of those. 
There are five other programs which 
are under direction of other gov- 
ernment establishments. All but one 
of those establishments, however, are 
now, like the Social Security Board, 
a part of the Federal Security Agency, 
created by the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Order No. 1. For all of these 
programs Congress provides addi- 
tional funds for the next fiscal year. 
You will be glad to know that the 
appropriation for re-training disabled 
workers under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Service of the Office of 
Education, which is now in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, has been almost 
doubled, bringing it up to $3,500,- 
ooo. For the maternal and child 
health services there is an additional 
2 million, for care of crippled children 
a million more, and for public health 
3 million more—a total of 7% 
million dollars more a year for the 
health and welfare services provided 
for in the Social Security Act. 

A great lack—and let me empha- 
size this—in the field of health is 
provision for insurance against loss 
of wages during disability not arising 
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out of a worker’s employment. The 
present workmen’s compensation laws 
furnish some protection against loss 
of wages resulting from industrial 
accidents and disease. State unem- 
ployment compensation laws furnish 
some protection against wage loss due 
to lack of work. The Federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance system 
will provide protection against per- 
manent loss of wages due to death or 
old age. But no compensation pro- 
tection yet exists against loss of wages 
due to ordinary sickness or accident. 

A still greater lack in the protec- 
tion of health is the failure to provide 
adequate medical care for a large pro- 
portion of our population. Our latest 
estimates show that between 40 and 
50 million persons are in families with 
less than $800 a year annual income. 
These families are able to purchase 
essential medical services only at a 
risk of curtailing food, clothing, shel- 
ter and other essentials to health and 
decency. Another 30 or 40 million 
persons are in families with annual 
increases between $800 and $1500. 
Impartial studies show that there are 
serious deficiencies in the medical 
services received by these people. In 
fact, in many instances, the recipients 
of public assistance and those in the 
border line groups are more ade- 
quately cared for than the self-sup- 
porting persons with low incomes. 
These self-supporting persons are not 
used to seeking public charity and 
their sense of pride prevents them 
from going to a physician for free 
medical treatment. A similar prob- 
lem, though of lesser severity, exists in 
families with incomes up to $3000 a 
year and 90 per cent or more of the 
people of this country are in families 


that have an income of less than this 
amount. 

The great tragedy is that there is 
the greatest volume of sickness and 
the greatest need for medical care 
among those who have the least in- 
come and the least ability to pay for 
services. 

Because of the unequal and unpre- 
dictable incidence of illness if ad- 
equate care is to be made effectively 
available to all people with small or 
modest incomes at cost they can af- 
ford, the costs must be spread among 
groups of people and over periods 
of time. Some arrangements must 
be worked out so that people can 
make regular periodic contributions 
into a common fund out of which the 
costs of medical care will be paid for 
those who are sick. The Government 
and the State Government have a re- 
sponsibility in this field that cannot 
be shirked. 

I have tried to give as briefly as I 
can the main outlines of the amended 
Social Security Act and the great un- 
met needs still confronting us. You 
will agree, I think, that most of the 
changes made by the amendments of 
1939 are good. But we must continue 
with the building of the social security 
program. The Social Security Board 
will continue to study the workings of 
the Act, and will undertake to dis- 
charge its responsibility of recom- 
mending changes as the need develops 
and as opportunity comes. 

Through direct communication 
with your offices and the Social Secur- 
ity Committees which have been es- 
tablished in city central bodies and 
local unions throughout the United 
States we hope to be kept informed as 
to labor’s experience under the new 
law, and labor’s view in regard to it. 
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We want your recommendations. As 
you know, we have a special division— 
the Labor Information Division of 
our Informational Service — which 
was established to serve you, and to 
bring to the Board’s attention any sit- 
uations, complaints, or problems of in- 
terest to or affecting organized labor. 


DEAN WILLIAM F. RussELL 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Mr. Green, it is a great pleasure 
for me to have this opportunity to 
address the American Federation of 
Labor. I am not a professional public 
speaker. I am a professor, a school 
master, and I did not quite know how 
I would be received, because I noted 
yesterday, according to a statement in 
the Chicago Daily News, that Mr. 
Padway said, “God deliver us from 
college professors and army generals 
in administrative positions,” and I am 
a college professor in an administra- 
tive position, and here I am. 

I hardly know how to title my ad- 
dress. It is not an address, it is just a 
talk. You know the story of the three 
little children in the family who had 
seen the shooting star and one of them 
said, “I wish it may, I wish it might, 
to grant the wish I wish tonight.” 
Then one of the children said, “Mary, 
what did you wish for?” She said, “A 
new doll.” “And what did you wish 
for Willie?” And he said, “A new 
pair of skates.” And Johnny, who 
was the serious member of the family, 
was asked what he wished for, and he 
said, ‘‘I wish these ‘isms’ was 
‘was’ms’.’’ It is the ‘‘isms’’ and 
“was’ms” that I want to talk to you 
about this morning, because I have 
been greatly concerned about this 
question for years past. In fact, one 


of my few experiences with union 
labor was when I was building my 
house, and Jasper McLevy was the 
man who put the roof on. We used to 
talk about Communism and Socialism 
and things of that type in those days. 
I had been worried about those I met 
in Russia during the war, who thought 
of capital and labor as being in funda- 
mental opposition, that there was a 
fundamental conflict between those 
who owned and those who earned, 
and that the only solution to this con- 
flict came by a process of violence. 
For many years past I have been 
taking a vacation in the summer in 
France. I go there to climb in the 
Pyrenees, to get away from the wor- 
ries | have at home. About four years 
ago Mrs. Russell and I reached Paris 
one Saturday and we saw on the walls 
of that town notices reading: “Big 
meeting for peace,” out in the big park 
at St. Cloud. We went out to this 
great meeting, trying to figure out 
what was going to occur. Our taxi 
stopped as we were half way up the 
hill, because we were in the midst of 
heavy, crawling trafic. We got out 
and walked, and as we walked we saw 
vendors with little red flags that you 
could pin in your buttonhole. Here 
they were, saying “Buy the words and 
music”, and it was the Communist 
song. There were men there with 
little emblems for your hat and for 
the lapel of your coat—always the 
hammer and sickle and boys and girls 
with their arms on their shoulders 
marching in lock step were chanting 
not, ‘‘Hay foot straw foot,’’ but 
“Down with the national defense.” 
We saw them weaving in and out of 
the crowd shouting, “Encore la guillo- 
tine,” which means not soak the rich 


but kill them. 
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We got out into that great big park 
and they had a huge platform on one 
side, and I give you my word there 
were more people than I have ever 
seen anywhere. I know that I, com- 
ing from New York, should not bring 
up the World Series in Cincinnati, but 
nevertheless it was a huge crowd. Ten 
times the size of a World Series crowd. 
The Paris papers estimated there were 
five hundred thousand people in that 
park. Up would get these people to 
speak and up would go the fist. I saw 
one little child carried on his father’s 
shoulder, with his baby fist clenched 
high in air, and never one French flag, 
always the red flag—‘‘Down with the 
national defense,’—‘Encore de la 
guillotine.” I would hate to see that 
kind of thing happen here. 

But down in my part of the country, 
down in the Pyrenees I saw the re- 
verse of it, which was just as bad. I 
have a lot of friends there, hotel 
keepers, dentist, druggist, grocery 
store keepers, farmers, guides, waiters, 
all kinds of people. When I go down 
there, it is necessary for a fat man like 
me, who leads a sedentary life, to get 
a little practice for climbing. I can- 
not start the minute I get there, so I 
used to take the train to a point within 
twenty to twenty-five miles of where I 
was living and walk back. 

I remember one time I was going 
through the country and I stopped at 
a little house and the lady of the house 
brought me some wine from the cellar. 
She said, “Are you from South Amer- 
ica?” That was a compliment to my 
French, because they did not recog- 
nize me for an American. I said “‘No, 
I am from North America.” She 
said, “I lived in San Francisco twenty- 
five years ago.” She talked very 
broken English. She refused to take 


my money and I wanted to give her a 
souvenir. I had a one cent piece and 
I said, “Here is a coin with an engrav- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln on it.” She 
said, “What is this?” I said, “An 
American coin, ’’and she said, “I never 
saw anything like that in San Fran- 
cisco. We had ‘two-bit,’ ‘four-bit,’ 
‘six-bit’ and one dollar.” 

When I got into this town where 
my friends were, there again I found 
a Communist meeting called for the 
park for Sunday afternoon. But what 
horrified me was that my friends, the 
people I knew, had gone to the oppo- 
site extreme. Five different people 
handed me a book written by the Pre- 
tender to the Throne of France, in 
which they were advocating the return 
of the monarchy. Fifteen or twenty 
of the people I had known before as 
members of parties something like our 
Democratic or Republican Party had 
left those parties and had joined the 
Croix De Feu, the Fascists. They 
were saying that the deputies were no 
good, that the government was made 
up of a bunch of crooks, “We have no 
confidence in the people who are rul- 
ing us. All we can do is to call back 
the Pretender to the Throne, the Em- 
peror of France, or else join the Croix 
De Feu, the Fascist or Nazi Organi- 
zation.” 

Caesar wrote that all Gaul is di- 
vided into three parts. If Caesar were 
writing two years ago it would have 
been, “All Gaul is dividing into two.” 
On Bastille Day in Paris, after the 
parade of the morning was over, I 
saw 130,000 members of the Fascist 
Party leave the Place de la Concorde 
and swing up the Champs Elysée to 
the Arc de Triomphe, and at the same 
time three hundred thousand of the 
Communist or radical group were 
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walking toward the Bastille, and four 
college professors were leading the 
parade. 

A country can divide into two. One 
group can march in one direction and 
the other group in another direction, 
but sooner or later the procession will 
turn and brothers will kill brothers. 
If you have ever stopped to think why 
it is that England and France are in 
the jam they are today, if you have 
wondered why they didn’t take action 
back four years ago before these dic- 
tators got the power they have, I can 
tell you the answer. The answer is 
not tiredness or weakness on the part 
of those in high place in the French or 
English governments. The weakness 
lay in the division among the people. 

My friends, we must have no divi- 
sion like that in the United States now 
or in the future. Anything we can do 
to bring ourselves together into one 
great unit we must do. What makes 
unity ina people? I think my Scottish 
ancestry had unity in those clans when 
they descended from the high lands 
into the low lands and stole the sheep 
and the cattle of the people that were 
there. There is union that comes from 
greed, the union of the pirate crew. 
We don’t want that kind of union to- 
day. 

France today is unified solidly. 
Those divisions I saw two, three, four, 
or five years ago are gone. What 
brought that about. That is the unity 
of the sheep huddling against the 
wolves. It is the union caused by fear. 
It is union, but when the cause of the 
union, fear, is removed, division comes 
again. There is unity, I think, that 
comes from mutual friendship and un- 
derstanding. There is disunity that 
comes from ignorance and prejudice 
and self interest. Asa school master 


I feel that unity keenly. I have no- 
ticed for years past a growing rift 
coming between the schools and the 
public. Once back in the early days of 
the little school district in a little New 
England town meeting there was close 
intimacy between the school, the 
school trustees and the people. The 
people made their will known by 
neighborly contacts. There was unity 
during the development of our public 
school system. 

Whenever I have discussed this 
with any audience, no matter what it 
is, I say the finest illustration of co- 
operation between the public schools 
and the public was given us back in the 
30’s, in the early days of NewEngland 
and Maryland, when associations of 
working men demanded free educa- 
tion for their children. That was the 
origin of the public school system of 
the United States, and it was close 
cooperation between the people and 
the schools. 

We at Columbia University have 
been trying for several years past to 
make the business man and the farmer 
and the working man and the educator 
see eye to eye the major problem of 
education, and we have had confer- 
ences at our college in which laymen, 
laboring people, women’s organiza- 
tions, farmers, merchants and manu- 
facturers have spoken and teachers 
have replied, and vice versa. These 
are the lay conferences that have 
started and which have been so suc- 
cessful. 

Last summer this culminated in a 
great movement for which I am thank- 
ful to you, President Green, Mr. Woll 
and your educational committee for 
cooperating with us. We did bring 
together in New York representatives 
of all aspects of business, labor, agri- 
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culture, every phase of American life, 
to consider problems of saving our 
country and defending it against the 
ravages made by ideas from abroad. 
We know that if we see each other, if 
we talk to each other, if we trade 
ideas, while we may disagree funda- 
mentally, in the long run we will have 
more unity than ever before. Unity 
can come from mutual interchange of 
ideas and acquaintance. But, mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, unity that comes from greed is 
unsatisfactory. Unity that comes 
from fear will not last. Unity that 
comes from mutual understanding is 
not quite enough. What is it that 
brings people solidly together and en- 
ables them to carry out? It is, I think, 
the conscientiousness of a common 
purpose this is over and above and 
beyond ourselves. 

I know that people refer to the 
building of those great cathedrals, 
and as I go into these small towns in 
England and France and see these ex- 
traordinary structures and then read 
the translations of mediaeval accounts 
of their construction, I am amazed 
that those little towns could ever do 
what they did. Chartres is the most 
beautiful structure in the world, but 
the one that impresses me is the cathe- 
dral at Beauvais, which is one of the 
biggest of all and which is nothing but 
the choir of the cathedral which those 
people projected. The choir of this 
cathedral alone is so big it looks like 
a big cathedral. They certainly had 
the American spirit, they were going 
onward and upward, bigger and bet- 
ter than any other cathedral that had 
ever been. 

In 1932—and this I might say is a 
typical college professor’s address— 
I thought I wanted to do something in 


honor of George Washington, that 
being the 200th anniversary of his 
birth. So I bought a set of Washing. 
ton and started to read it. I started 
at the beginning, and every time he 
said something about the ideals of our 
country I wrote it down. I omitted 
most of what he wrote about, seeds, 
plants, crops and the like, but every 
time he mentioned a book he had read 
I noted it down and bought it. I did 
the same thing with Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with Thomas Paine, John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Mon- 
roe. I am nota scholar, I don’t have 
time to be. I am the head of a big 
organization, but at night after the 
guests had gone from dinner and my 
work was done I would pick up one of 
these books and I covered the books 
that these men read all the way back 
to Aristotle. If you take one book a 
week for thirty weeks in the year and 
one book a day for two months in the 
summer and carry that process on for 
the next year, you can cover the whole 
literature of the ideas of the founding 
fathers of our country and of the 
sources from which they got their 
ideas. 

I think from that little course of 
reading I got an idea of what our 
country was, far different from what 
I had obtained from textbooks and 
books in history. What happened was 
that about 235 years ago, somewhere 
between 1680 and 1715, the people of 
this world got a new idea. Before 
that time they had been hopeless. 
They thought you could not do much 
with the world and you could not do 
much with man himself. The world 
to these people back before 1700 was 
something like my golf game is to me. 
I stand up on the tee and I see a spot 
on the fairway 275 yards away. It 
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looks perfectly simple to put that ball 
in that place, and I hit it, and off it 
goes into the rough. I know what is 
the matter, it is a matter of grip, 
stance, following through, left elbow, 
looking up—it is a matter of things I 
could control, yet I get up there and 
“bang”’ it goes, the same way. All I 
can do is pray. 

That is the way your ancestors and 
mine looked on the world—you can’t 
do anything about your economic life, 
you can’t do anything about your 
health, and you can’t do anything 
about yourselves. You are predes- 
tined. And then all of a sudden, under 
the influence of great scholars like 
John Locke and Francis Bacon, men 
said ‘“The world can be controlled, we 
can make of it what we want, and we 
ourselves can make of ourselves what 
we want.” And out of that came a 
realization that it was possible for 
men to bring into realization here in 
the world the ancient ideals that men 
had held for generations back, the 
ideals of liberty, equality, fraternity 
and happiness. 

Liberty was not a positive thing. 
They had lived under tyranny. They 
could not worship God as they saw fit. 
They could not even sign their names 
to what they had written. Most of 
the big books in France from the years 
1750 to 1760 are not signed, no names 
on them at all, because the men who 
wrote them were afraid they would be 
put in jail. They had a little blank 
card that said, “Please, Jailer, put 
So-and-So in jail until such-and-such 
atime.” They were called lettres de 
cachet, and you could put into jail 
whomever you pleased as long as you 
had cards. 

They wanted to have a share in 
government, and another thing they 


wanted—and I think union people 
sometimes should study this—they 
wanted to be free of the domination 
of government in business, they 
wanted to be free of the domination 
of what they called the Guilds, which 
were something like labor unions as 
they once were. 

If you study the French Revolution 
for the first two years you will see they 
were taking government out of busi- 
ness every day. Old Colbert, who was 
the French Minister—the NRA was 
nothing compared to him. He had 
volume after volume telling you what 
was to be manufactured and under 
what conditions. 

These were things that our ances- 
tors started with. They wanted to be 
free from tyranny. When you see the 
Statue of Liberty standing with her 
hands like this, let me tell you she is 
standing wrong, she should be stand- 
ing with her hands toward Europe, in 
this way. That was what liberty 
meant to them. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
when they had that Constitutional 
Convention, there in the Speaker’s 
chair was the greatest American of 
his time, the man everybody trusted, 
George Washington, and here was a 
country bankrupt, with no national de- 
fense, no organization, and the easiest 
way to put that country on its feet 
would be to say, “Mr. Washington, 
you run it.” They refused, because 
they were afraid of the man who 
would follow. Our Government 
never was intended to be perfect. It 
was supposed to be the kind that 
would be as good as it could be under 
a good man and yet not very bad 
under a bad man. 

Our ancestors feared tyranny, they 
feared privilege. They did not want 
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to see the good things of life deter- 
mined by the accidents of birth and 
wealth. They did not want to see the 
man taken from his home in the dead 
of night and incarcerated at the sweet 
will of some tyrant. 

Have you ever noticed that in most 
towns in Europe there is no other side 
of the railroad tracks? Every house 
looks alike, the hovel and the palace 
alongside each other. That was be- 
cause of fear of the tax gatherer who 
would collect taxes unjustly. Our an- 
cestors wanted a country where they 
would have an equal voice in the gov- 
ernment and where their children 
would have equal opportunity. That 
is what they meant by equality. 

I will not discuss fraternity. The 
idea was that if men were the sons of 
God they would be brothers and there 
would be no war. 

The fourth idea is a pretty difficult 
idea toexplain. When Jefferson wrote 
the words, ‘“‘pursuit of happiness” in 
the Declaration of Independence, 
scholars generally believed he had in 
mind the words George Mason had 
written three weeks before in the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, in which he de- 
scribed it as “the means of acquiring 
and keeping property and the pursuit 
of happiness and safety.” In other 
words, happiness, the great goal, was 
that men would have the right to earn 
their living, the right to the fruits of 
their labor and thus they would be 
happy and safe. 

Nowhere in the world have men be- 
lieved that this could be, save with us. 
Chinard, the great scholar, said the 
people of Europe never believed they 
could be happy, they only hoped they 
could be less unhappy. While in 
France you see “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” written over the build- 


ings, nobody ever firmly believed in it. 
But believe me, we believed it here, 
we thought that might be achieved 
among us. We thought we could be 
free from tyranny and have liberty. 
We thought we could be free from 
privilege and have equality. We 
thought we could be free from pov- 
erty and steer that sharp, narrow 
course between misery on the one 
hand and materialistic opulence on 
the other. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, happi- 
ness—these are the American ideas, 
the great traditions to which you and 
I are heir. If we can see that we are 
marching along, labor, agriculture, 
business and education, marching to- 
gether toward that goal, there will be 
no division amongst us. 

That is why I wanted the Congress 
on Education for Democracy. That 
is why I want every organization in 
this country firmly and strongly to 
adopt a positive educational program 
in that direction. I want our people 
to know that we are the heirs of this 
great tradition. I want them to know 
what it is like to live under a tyrant, 
what it is like to live when we have no 
equality of opportunity whatsoever, 
when we have no equal voice in gov- 
ernment. I want them to know what 
it is like to live under conditions that 
most other countries have to live un- 
der today. 

It is education, I am convinced, that 
will bring this to us, education in- 
spired by the examples of men like 
you and me. Each one of us should 
catch the spirit of the fathers of 
our country. Each one of us should 
make ourselves a little unit spreading 
this idea amongst all our friends, 
clearly seeing what it is that our coun- 
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try hopes to do and what this heritage 
is that has been given to us. 

In the first inaugural address of one 
of the Presidents of the United States 
he made the statement that “The pres- 
ervation of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the perpetuation of the republican 
model of government may be consid- 
ered as finally staked on the experi- 
ment entrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” 

What has happened to the fire of 
liberty in the world today? Believe 
me, in most places it has flickered and 
gone low. What has happened to the 
republican model of government? It 
has weakened before Communism, it 
has failed before Fascism. It is being 
weakened every day in all the nations 
at war. 

The preservation of the sacred fires 
of liberty, the perpetuation of the re- 
publican model of government may be 
justly considered as finally staked on 
the experiment entrusted to the hands 
of the American people, and it is up to 
you and to me and to all of us to make 
that experiment work. 

Who was it that said that “The re- 
publican model of government may be 
justly considered as finally staked on 
the experiment entrusted to the hands 
of the American people?” It was 
George Washington, in his first inau- 
gural address. 


ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS 


The American Federation of Labor 
has had many intimate contacts with 
Cincinnati. I trust that the warm hos- 
pitality of the South, which we like to 
think characterizes the city that is its 
gateway, has made you feel at home. 
I come to you with the assurance that 
the Catholic Church of this Diocese 
has prayed earnestly that God might 
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direct your deliberations. I like to 
think that the delegates of this con- 
vention have put in the place of honor 
a vacant chair for an unseen Host, for 
Christ the Worker. If He be in your 
councils and in your deliberations, if 
His principles are yours, you may be 
sure that this convention will produce 
salutary results. 

There can be no question among in- 
formed men guided by an unchange- 
able moral code that labor and trade 
groups have a right to form unions or 
to set up a federation that will serve 
their best interests, and to select those 
who shall represent them in bargain- 
ing not only for a just wage but for a 
share in profits and for copartnership. 
While we must give to every man lib- 
erty of action in entering a union or 
federation, I venture to express the 
hope that, through the validity of ar- 
guments presented, through moral 
suasion, and through the influence of 
public opinion practically every eli- 
gible worker of this nation may be 
convinced that he should become a 
member of some union or federation 
or corporation whose purpose it is to 
work for social justice. 

It affords me great happiness to 
address you today, but I wish condi- 
tions were so far advanced that I 
might go from this assembly room to 
another, where I might address a 
union of employers whose leaders 
would confer daily with you, who 
would know you by personal contact, 
who would be able to see your prob- 
lems from your point of view, who 
would profit by your experience, who 
would realize the dignity of human 
nature and of human personality and 
also the nobility of human labor, who 
would tell you immediately and di- 
rectly that they wanted nothing more 
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than a fair return on their investment, 
who would invite you through your 
representatives to share their respon- 
sibilities, and who would insist with 
you that justice and charity should 
bind you in bonds of friendship. If 
Christ the Worker dominated both 
employer and employee, there would 
be no enmity, no injustice, no exploit- 
ing of labor. There would be, in- 
stead, a constant effort to give to every 
man what is due him. The methods 
employed by both groups would be 
founded on justice:and morality. A 
conference of employers and em- 
ployees, governed by Christian prin- 
ciples, would help to terminate the 
abuses of capitalism; it would recog- 
nize and condemn the danger to so- 
ciety of the anonymous and irrespon- 
sible character of many capitalistic 
corporations; it should work out a 
plan by which labor would not only 
share in profits but would be admitted 
to copartnership. Christian labor and 
Christian capital, collaborating har- 
moniously, would strive to put an end 
to every injustice in the domain of 
labor and thereby remove the tempta- 
tion of workers to submit to the de- 
grading yoke of Communism. I wish 
the unjust capitalists and industrial- 
ists could realize fully the extent of 
their responsibility in driving the poor 
and laboring man into the ranks of 
Communism. 

We cannot expect a complete change 
of heart in the industrialist and cap- 
italist overnight. Many, thank God, 
are beginning to recognize their stew- 
ardship, although they do not know 
from personal contact the suffering 
and privations of the poor and the 
conditions of the home life of labor- 
ers and tradesmen. Other capitalists 
seem to think that some kind of in- 
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dustrial slavery for the masses is in- 
separable from human nature. [ 
would like to leave with you the as- 
surance that the Catholic Church, 
from the Pope down to the simplest 
priest of every village throughout the 
world, raises her voice against the in- 
justice of employers and pleads for 
justice for labor. Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI were champions of all 
who suffered injustice in the industrial 
world. Pope Pius XII, gentle and 
patient as he is, will prove strong and 
immovable in defending the justice of 
your cause. 

In this age of mechanical devices 
and material progress there should be 
no thought of restraining inventive 
genius. There is, however, a serious 
question presented by machines for 
mass production, which can and do 
disturb the reasonable balance of sup- 
ply and demand. If capital, for the 
sole motive of profit, can encourage 
and introduce such machines, labor, 
which is vitally interested in them for 
the very means of sustaining life, 
should have something to say about 
them. While capital owns the ma- 
chines, labor should have a voice at 
least by contract about their opera- 
tion, since, in an industrial country 
and age, the masses depend upon them 
for a livelihood. The state has the 
right to impose heavy taxes on ma- 
chines of mass production, so that the 
motive of profit among capitalists will 
be held in reasonable control. 

There is another consideration pre- 
sented by machines of mass produc- 
tion. The justice of a five-day week 
for labor is becoming more and more 
recognized. We can, however, vis- 
ualize the multiplication of machines 
of mass production to such an extent 
that five or ten hours of labor in a 
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week will be all that can be reason- 
ably required of a man. These few 
hours under such conditions must in- 
sure the employee a living wage. Ma- 
chines reduce hours of labor. They 
should never be permitted to degrade 
men by depriving them of their right 
to earn by their labor sufficient means 
to provide for themselves and their 
families in health, in sickness, and in 
old age, according to the dignity of 
human nature. 

I trust that the delegates of this 
convention are set against war. Eu- 
rope cannot settle her own affairs, and 
certainly we cannot settle them for 
her. We should not attempt, even, to 
seek a balance of power, which would, 
for a time, take the advantage from 
one side and give it tothe other. The 
objectives of this war, even though it 
ends before it becomes a world up- 
heaval, will not be attained. If for 
temporary advantages we enter the 
war, we shall forfeit permanent gains. 
It is the laborer and the tradesman 
who will be called upon to make the 
greatest sacrifice. Even in war we 
attempt to defend some rights of 
property, but we treat human beings 
as though they had no rights regard- 
ing the preservation of their very 
lives. In one act of conscription gov- 
ernments tell men they must give up 
their lives, if necessary, in war, even 
if they are convinced that it is not 
justified morally. And for what? 
For the insanity of nations or the 
madness of dictators, for the achieve- 
ment of something that lying propa- 
gandists would have us think attain- 
able. I realize that men who love 
their country as they love their very 
lives differ as to the measures best 
calculated to preserve the peace of the 
United States. I trust that labor, 


with one voice, will demand peace of 
those who represent it in government. 
If war comes, a regimentation will 
follow in this country such as we have 
never known. Labor unions and fed- 
erations, such as yours, may be al- 
lowed a nominal existence, but noth- 
ing more. What did labor get out of 
the first World War? Its lot will be 
still worse if another world cataclysm 
comes. 

We cannot deny that social legis- 
lation can be of great benefit to labor. 
But you must be on your guard against 
the loss of that liberty which belongs 
to you as individuals, as fathers of 
families, and as groups united to know 
and to defend your rights. The tend- 
ency of all governments today is to- 
wards totalitarianism. We cannot ex- 
pect our country to be an exception. 
The democracies of the world are 
facing a great crisis. But it is precisely 
such groups as yours that should give 
mandates to those who represent them 
in government—mandates founded on 
the moral order, mandates that make 
for justice and that promote love 
among your fellow men, mandates 
that will keep America a true land of 
liberty. 

I realize fully that many difficulties 
must be faced in the practical world 
of labor. We, whose minds and hearts 
are sympathetic to labor, can only 
grieve over the disputes that exist in 
its ranks. It is our hope and prayer 
that these will be terminated, as well 
as the jurisdictional disputes that di- 
vide the solidarity of a union or fed- 
eration of labor and array public 
opinion against it. I venture to hope 
that your Federation will gain more 
support through the sustaining power 
of public opinion everywhere, and 
that your decisions, reached from year 
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to year in your conventions, will com- 
mend themselves to all right-thinking 
men and women. 

I hope it is possible for a Federa- 
tion such as yours to give opportuni- 
ties to young men of moral stamina to 
become your strong and informed 
leaders in the trying years through 
which labor must pass. I venture to 
think that these promising young men 
should come from homes that have 
known poverty and from industrial 
conditions that justice could not ap- 
prove. Such young men must acquire 
extraordinary factual knowledge. In 
mind and in heart they must be sym- 
pathetic to the poor. They must ap- 
preciate the nobility of labor. They 
must consider their vocation to defend 
your rights a chosen one. They must 
be given solid, fundamental training 
in Christian social justice and in Chris- 
tian philosophy. They must have love 
in their hearts for all men and, con- 
sequently, no aversion for any racial 
groups. They must not be exposed 
to the pseudo-wisdom of certain types 
of radical professors in our univer- 
sities and colleges who are doing such 
a disservice to America, and especi- 
ally to the youth of our land, at the 
present moment. 

May God bless your Federation! 
May his blessing bring notable suc- 
cess to you in training gifted leaders 
of the future, whose sterling Chris- 
tian character will make them re- 
spected and fearless champions of 
labor! 


Hon. Patrick H. McCarran . 


United States Senator from Nevada 


Mr. President, my friends, workers 
of America: It is an honor for any 
member of the national Congress to 
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come before this great representative 
body. Especially do I consider it an 
honor because I have never had the 
privilege of being affliated with one 
of your great branches nor with your 
great organization. I am only one 
who looks on from an individual, 
independent standpoint; I am only 
one in whose blood there flows the 
everlasting spirit of Americanism, 
the determination to keep my country 
uppermost, so that when the time may 
come that a torn world will require 
an arbiter of their disputes, my 
country, your country, may serve in 
that great capacity. 

Mr. President, I am reminded as 
I address your group here today of 
a little incident that occurred in the 
City of New York not so long ago. 
I was present when they sought to 
organize a new society in a given com- 
munity in that great city, and they 
invited to this particular gathering 
everyone whom they thought would 
be at all susceptible, at all encouraged 
to join. So after dinner they called 
on those who were there, many of 
them, and in the course of the call an 
elderly Irishman was called upon as to 
whether or not he would consider 
favorably becoming a member of this 
new organization. 

Standing in his place, the Irishman 
said, “Well, Mr. Chairman, I have 
never been very much of a joiner, I 
never joined much of anything. I 
joined St. Patrick’s Parish for the 
good of me soul, I joined the New 
York Athletic Club for the good of 
me body, and then I joined Tammany 
Hall just to keep body and soul to- 
gether.” 

Mr. President, if I used that story, 
that incident which I think is apropos 
from a nation-wide standpoint, it is 
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because I think in the great body of 
labor today we are keeping body and 
soul of nationalism and Americanism 
together. 

My friends, may I impose upon 
your time for only a few minutes that 
] may recite to you something perhaps 
that you know, but having known it, 
you might have overlooked it for the 
time being; namely, that today as we 
face the future America, with all of 
her traditions built into the past, 
with all of her glory promised for the 
future, must listen to the voice of 
humanity. There is no group in all 
this country today, there is no power 
in governmental lines that can tran- 
scend the voice of the people, and that 
voice is today represented in your 
labor organizations as they assemble 
here by their duly constituted repre- 
sentatives. 

Let us go back and look at the past 
within your own lives. There is, 
scarcely a man or woman who does 
me the honor to listen to me today 
who has not passed through the last 
twenty-five years, and during that 
time you have seen what conditions 
were as regarded the awfulness of 
war. You have seen what it meant to 
the toilers of this country and the 
toilers abroad. Today we are con- 
fronted with the expression, coming 
broadcast over the land by way of 
propaganda, that if we are to lend 
ourselves to foreign troubles and to 
foreign turmoil we may thereby aug- 
ment employment in this country; we 
may thereby bring better wages to 
the toilers of this country; we may 
thereby build profits in this country. 
Let me deal with those items one by 
one. 

Let me go into the history of your 
own organization. Mr. President, 


when we entered the World War 
your membership was far greater 
than it was when we closed the World 
War. When we closed the World 
War your membership was looking 
to a much less number than it enjoyed 
in 1917, when this country entered 
the World War. More than that, 
from the time that we entered the 
World War until the present day 
shop unionism grew by leaps and 
bounds. I am grateful—and when I 
say that I am grateful it is because 
I believe in your individual organiza- 
tions—I am grateful for the fact 
that you are overcoming that fal- 
lacy that has taken so much from 
the strength of your organizations 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Better a thousand times 
that you have your craft unions ex- 
tending over the Americas, if you 
please, than that any organization 
should be controlled by one particu- 
lar group or by one particular crowd 
that controls the lives and the labors 
and the hearts of those who serve in 
that particular plant. Because labor 
is world-wide, individual human lib- 
erty is world-wide, and labor repre- 
sents individual human liberty, and 
whenever labor loses sight of indi- 
vidual human liberty, then labor will 
have lost its greatest ally in the battle 
we must make in the centuries yet to 
come. Yes, they say that during the 
World War there was an augmenta- 
tion of the earnings of the toilers. 
Yes, between 1914 and 1917, before 
we entered the World War, wages 
increased in this country 24 per cent; 
but the cost of living in this country, 
the cost for the wage workers, if you 
please, the cost at his tableside, the 
cost at his hearthside, the cost of 
maintaining his independence went up 
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42 per cent, and when we closed the 
World War, closing it in victory on 
our side after we entered it, we found 
ourselves with an augmentation of the 
toilers, but his earning power was 
immediately cut off while his scale of 
living grew gradually downward until 
the present day. And so war has 
never lent anything to labor except a 
false idea that a monetary increase in 
the earning power of the individual 
might bridge over an unhappy hour. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to say 
that it has been suggested that our 
country participate—when I say par- 
ticipate I do not mean that we send 
our boys abroad—it has been sug- 
gested that our participation in the 
way of letting down the embargo 
would lend to decrease the number of 
the unemployed, would lend to the 
building of homes. Yes, it may build 
homes, Mr. President, but history has 
taught us that with that conjecture 
there may come into those homes the 
dying, the maimed, and the insane, the 
effect of a blind participation in that 
war. 

Would it not be better a thousand 
times that your great organization 
could carry on in the battle of decreas- 
ing hours of labor and increasing wage 
earnings, to encourage individualism 
in industry? Would it not be better 
a thousand times that the homes cre- 
ated in America should have boys 
fitted to become better Americans in 
body and soul than that those homes 
might be filled with the returned sol- 
diers who would fill beds in some in- 
stitution to die by inches? 

I am only reciting to you thoughts 
that you may take home with you as 
you go back to your places; that you 
may give the message to those who 
will listen to you, because what I ex- 


press in my homely way here today 
are thoughts running through the 
minds of ninety-six men with whom 
I sit from day to day. I draw no 
lines. I don’t believe there is a man 
of the ninety-six, even though he may 
differ from me as to the course to 
pursue, there isn’t one of us today 
that isn’t resolved that this country, 
born under God, this democracy 
where mothers live in homely homes 
and rejoice in growing sons, this 
country where you may assemble 
here in freedom daily, when abroad 
you wouldn’t dare to assemble; that 
in this country we shall resolve, and 
that resolution shall not be an empty 
one, that democracy in the western 
hemisphere, democracy that grew out 
of the inspiration of the patriots that 
assembled in Philadelphia and wrote 
the Constitution under which you and 
I live, the democracy that has made 
other countries say that they were 
democratic—and I refer to our good 
friends the British and the French. 
Democracy in the western hemisphere, 
with labor permitted to assemble as it 
does assemble here, permitted to go 
back to individual home assemblies 
and meet there with their brothers— 
that democracy living in the lowly 
homes of the toilers of this country 
shall be a beacon light to the torn and 
bleeding countries of the world. 

Oh, a thousand times better were it 
those who speak of profits coming out 
of war, that those who speak of profits 
coming out of the letting down of the 
embargo, that those who say if we let 
down this embargo and sell munitions 
of war we will set our factories to 
work, oh, better a thousand times say 
that we will keep our homes happy, 
that we will make it possible for 
American boys to look into the future 
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where their bodies will be as God or- 
dained they should be, physically fit. 
We shall look forward to the hour 
and the time when the great mass of 
the red-blooded of the toilers of this 
country, looking to the toilers across 
the sea, will say to them, “Take pre- 
cept and example from what we did 
in 1939; take precept and example 
from what we will do in 1940.” 

We are going to keep our country 
from taking the first step that might 
lead us into war, we are going to keep 
this country neutral—and when I say 
neutral I mean neutral. We have no 
enemies to punish abroad, no friends 
to favor so far as our national exist- 
ence goes. You may have your indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes. I may despise 
the totalitarian form of government, 
as I do, because in my heart of hearts 
I am a democrat. Democracy is the 
biggest thing in all the world to me, 
and so I despise any form of totali- 
tarian government that would use the 
rank and file as mere puppets in their 
desire to carry on a balance of power. 

You may have your individual 
views, but remember that that is indi- 
vidual. As a nation we stand neutral 
today, and as a nation we propose by 
our neutrality to carry on so that la- 
bor, the toiler in the ditch and in the 
field, in the forest and on the wall, in 
your plants, if you please, may realize 
the value of what is assembled here 
and does me honor to listen to me— 
the value of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellow in his particu- 
lar walk of life. That is the greatest 
thing that the individual American can 
have, the consort, the comfort, the 
joy of joining with his individual fel- 
low in his walk of life so that they 
together, as they walk down the ave- 
nue of their age, may know, realizing 


each other’s troubles, realizing each 
other’s burdens, realizing each other’s 
toils, that they share together those 
burdens and they understand their 
respective sympathies. 

And why do I deal with this subject 
in the outset? What have I behind 
me of glory in the way of history? At 
the hazard of repetition—because you 
have all read it and you have all heard 
it—may I bring to your attention the 
words of a great leader in a great 
democracy. It would seem almost 
prophetic if we are to read his words 
today, almost one hundred and fifty 
years from the hour in which they 
were uttered; it would seem as though 
he saw the very scenes that present 
themselves to you as American citi- 
zens and as American citizenry today. 

May I read the words of a great 
democrat, a great American, a great 
leader of civilization, a great precept- 
giver to the sons of mankind. He 
said: 


“Against the insidious wiles of for- 
eign influence the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove 
that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. 

“But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be 
avoided, instead of a defense against 
it. Excessive partiality for one for- 
eign nation, and excessive dislike of 
another, cause those whom they ac- 
tuate to see danger only on one side 
and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other.” 


May I pause to talk to those who 
talk to the millions as they walk and 
as they toil. May I pause to say to 
you that you will bring back to your 
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attention the propaganda that led us 
into a conflict where and out of which 
we left behind white crosses row on 
row in foreign fields. May I pause 
there to dwell upon propaganda that 
let us into a conflict, that if you were 
to come with me into the hospitals of 
America today, if you were to go out 
to Fort Whipple, which is closer to 
my home, and see there the boys dying 
by inches, you would realize what this 
means. They look out on to the west- 
ern hills without a single hope, save 
that they look to heaven high and fear 
lest the next hour may close life for 
them. They were on the firing line in 
France and they are dying today. 
And here we are today, before they 
die, thinking of entering into another 
such conflict. Oh, was he wise when 
he counseled us not to allow ourselves 
to become partial to one and hateful 
to another, because by that we destroy 
the very thing that is fundamental to 
our great Americanism, whereby and 
out of which we propose to lead the 
civilized world when there is no lead- 
ership save ours. 

Let us go on. 

“Real patriots, who may resist the 
intrigues of the favorite are liable to 
become respected and odious.” 

May I develop that thought: “Real 
patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite are liable to become 
suspected.” We lent ourselves to the 
intrigues of the favorite, and today 
we resist the intrigues of any favorite. 
We resist it with everything within 
our power—not but what we may 
have our individual favoritism, that is 
for us as individuals—but as a nation 
we resist the intrigues of the favorite 
because we are liable to be suspected. 
Because we are liable to be suspected 
of what? Of lending ourselves to 


that phase of the cause, “while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people to sur- 
render their interests.” 

“The great rule of conduct for us 
in regard to foreign nations is, to have 
as little political connection as pos- 
sible.” 

Listen to the prophetic lines that I 
will now read, and apply them to the 
hour. One would think that he who 
uttered these lines had already passed 
in spirit through the age in which we 
live. I wonder if he did? Sometimes 
I think it might be possible. 

“Europe has a set of primary inter- 
ests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies the 
cause of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the or- 
dinary combinations and collusions of 
her friendships and enmities.” 


Mr. President, I would recite those 
lines today, not but what I may have 
my individual views and not but what 
every man and woman here today may 
have their respective individual views, 
but there was one uppermost thought 
in the mind of the great Washington 
when he left that Farewell Address 
with his people, and that was as a na- 
tion we surrender none of our indi- 
vidual views, but as a nation we keep 
aloof from foreign entanglements. 

Mr. President, if I were to hold this 
convention longer, which I would not 
deign to do, I might go at length into 
these things. I only use that great 
impartial, non-political voice because 
he was non-political. He was retiring 
then from the greatest position in all 
the world. 
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But they tell us that if Washington 
were to live today, because of our 
proximity with Europe, he would 
change his mind. They recite to us 
that we are only a few seconds remote 
from Europe, because of the aerial 
facilities. They say we are only a 
few moments remote from Europe 
because of wire facilities, that we are 
only five days remote from Europe 
because of our water facilities. 

Oh, may I bring to the attention of 
labor that when Washington uttered 
those lines the flag of France was fly- 
ing where you and I nowsit. The flag 
of Great Britain was flying and her 
guns were pointed across the line that 
we afterwards established as our 
northern boundary. The flag of Spain 
was flying where I was born in the 
great State, the greatest of them all 
—Nevada. And I want to tell you 
something that you may not know. 
Your President knows it. I was born 
in Reno, Nevada. You have heard 
many things about my native State. 
Many people have heard many things 
about it, but there is one thing, I take 
it, that you have never heard. Per- 
haps you have not studied your geog- 
raphy quite close enough. Reno is the 
only inland city in the world—I hope 
the press gets this—where the “‘tieds” 
come in and the “‘untieds” go out. 

Mr. President, when Washington 
uttered those expressions the great 
Golden State of California, the great 
States of Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Arizona and New Mexico were 
flying the Spanish flag and the Mexi- 
can flag. When Washington uttered 
those expressions every country in 
South America, save Brazil, that was 
then under the Portuguese govern- 
ment, was under the Spanish govern- 
ment. European interests were closer 


to Washington then than they are 
today. But with that courageous 
Americanism that I would inspire in 
the hearts of my countrymen, he felt 
that we should remain aloof then, and 
I feel that we must remain aloof 
today. Why? Because I know what 
is in the offing if we take the first 
step to go into this war. Federal 
regimentation is in the offing. It has 
been written. It has been printed. 
It is today in the hands of some of 
your members—a Federal regimenta- 
tion that will take from labor every- 
thing that labor has won in the last 
half century. They will subject you 
to the domination of a military power 
in which the Army and the Navy have 
already collaborated in writing the 
lines, and if anyone doubts it I have 
the 1933, the 1936 and the 1939 Fed- 
eral regimentation, known as the “M 
Plan,” in my possession, you are wel- 
come to it. It will take from you 
everything that you have won by the 
blood of your brothers. You talk 
about Fascism! Why, Fascism will 
blush if that plan goes into effect. 

And so, toilers of America, work- 
ers’ representatives of the red blood 
of this country, let us resolve upon 
the course that we shall pursue. My 
idea may not be yours because I do 
not propose to let down on the em- 
bargo, but I would vote to keep Amer- 
ican citizens off belligerent vessels; 
I would vote to keep American ships 
out of combat zones; I would vote to 
let the world at large have our com- 
modities for the essentials of life, 
provided we received value and they 
take possession here. I would not 
allow the accumulation of debt ever to 
be the asserted agent, whether true 
or not, of leading us into a foreign 
conflict. 
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Men and women of America, your 
sons and daughters are the ones who 
will be called. They will be the first 
in and the last out. Some of them 
will not come out. Oh, I have heard 
it repeated time after time, “We will 
not vote to send our boys into war.” 

I could have recited lines that would 
have come out thirty years ago to the 
same effect, but when the hour comes 
that the flame of individual national 
integrity is aroused, then sometimes 
we forget our resolutions. We for- 
got it in 1917. 

Let us never get to the point where 
we might perchance forget it again, 
because, labor of America, it is you 
who will pay the penalty. It is your 
sons and daughters who will go into 
the firing line, and then when the con- 
flict is over, let me go back to the ex- 
pression of your wonderful President 
recited in my presence before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Senate 
of the United States: “Every dollar 
that is paid in taxes comes from the 
sweat of the brow of labor.” And 
that is as true as gospel. Whenever 
labor ceases there is no source to tax. 

And so, laborers of America, you 
who are bearing the burdens of the 
last war, into which you should not 
have entered, for God’s sake, let the 
cry go up by way of a demand, not a 
resolution, that we will not take the 
first step to lead our boys so that in 
the course of time their bodies may be 
found hanging over barbed wire en- 
tanglements while vultures tear their 
flesh apart. Let us make a resolve 
now, America, that while we sym- 
pathize with those who are in conflict, 
while we sympathize with the red 
blood of the German people, while 
we sympathize with the red blood of 
the English people, while we sym- 
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pathize with the red blood of the 
French people, if those people could 
but express themselves today there 
wouldn’t be any war. Even though 
they may be living in the hollow of 
peasant Germany, even though they 
may be living on the hillsides of the 
“Heelands” of Scotland, even though 
they may be living in the lowlands and 
the highlands of the far-away places 
of Canada, Australia or New Zea- 
land, even though they may be in the 
heart of old historic France, they are 
breathing up a prayer today that this 
war may end. And may God grant 
that it may end. 

Otherwise, I am in favor of keep- 
ing the Congress of the United States 
in session. I am in favor of sitting 
every day with ninety-five other splen- 
did American citizens, resolved to 
keep this country out of war. I am 
of the mind that we should remain 
where we belong, in Washington, and 
aid by our influence and by our word 
to the end that this country shall not 
become a participant in this world 
struggle. 

To that end may we have the voice 
of the toilers of this country. May 
we have the encouragement of the 
homes of this country, represented 
here by this splendid group. 

Mr. President, I have gone a little 
farther in my thought than I should 
have. I hope nothing I have said 
transgresses the rules of this great 
non-political organization. I hope 
that your great organization, repre- 
senting the rank and file of Amer- 
ica, will always remain non-political. 
Your greatest power is when you re- 
main aloof from party lines. When 
you, independently speaking for the 
toilers of this country, say “We be- 
long to no party, we only speak for 
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the red blood of the toilers and we 
advise you as a representative of the 
people to look to the virtue in our 
argument,” as long as you remain in 
that position then you will have the 
greatest power in your hands. Then 
men will listen to you and respect you, 
and then you will hold aloft and on 
high the torch that labor must as- 
sume, that labor must carry, so that 
when the bleeding and torn peoples 
of the world are looking for a leader- 
ship, surrounded by darkness, let the 
light of labor lead, let the glory of 
the toilers come forward to hold that 
torch, 
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Then civilization will send down 
through the avenue of the ages a res- 
olution of gratitude for the fact that 
in this great American organization 
of labor there was a resolve, there 
was an independence of spirit, there 
was a studious foresight, if you please, 
that said, “America, with all your 
past, with all your future, with all 
your present, America on whose shoul- 
ders rests the civilization of the world, 
we will be the accepted arbiter of the 
world’s disputes, but we will never 
send a boy in uniform to die in a 
foreign land.” 


REFUGEE SHIP 


Freighted with many tragedies 

Of those whose race has been their crime, 
It sails again the Seven Seas— 

This Flying Dutchman of our time. 


From lands of torture they have come; 
They drift from port to port in vain: 

More fellowship they’d gather from 
The mercy of a hurricane. 


The gulls that gorge on freedom there 
Behold those hearts that none will save— 
Behold those eyes that turn to stare 
At hospitality of the wave... . 
—Louis GInsBErG, Spirit. 











CLAIMING YOUR RIGHTS UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


NEMPLOYMENT compen- 
sation is a right built up for 
workers in the occupations 

covered under state laws by work or 
earnings of specified amounts stated 
in the laws. When a worker is in- 
sured, his employer has paid taxes 
which have been set aside to build up 
the state insurance funds; thus indus- 
try, and ultimately the consumer, bear 
part of the financial burden of unem- 
ployment which results from general 
industrial instability. The worker 
himself continues to bear a large part 
of the burden in reduced income. The 
benefits which the unemployed worker 
receives are paid from the state funds. 
It is his right to receive them. They 
are not charity payments. He is not 
subjected to any means test or obliged 
to prove that he is in need in order 
to receive the benefits. He has been 
insured against part of the loss which 
unemployment involves. When he 
experiences that loss he is compen- 
sated in part. It is as if his house 
were insured against fire and then 
burned. The man would hasten to file 
claim, asking the insurance company 
to pay for his loss. Similarly, he 
should report his loss of employment 
promptly to the public employment 
office and file his claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Prompt Registration for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Necessary 


It is important that the claim for 
compensation be filed promptly when 
the worker becomes unemployed. 


Every state requires a waiting period, 
usually two or three weeks, after the 
worker registers before the first week 
for which he may receive benefits, 
The legal “waiting period” does not 
begin until the worker registers for 
work at the public employment office 
and files his claim for benefits. If, 
for example, the worker becomes un- 
employed on November 6 but does 
not report to the office until Novem- 
ber 27 he will have to wait perhaps 
three weeks (longer or shorter de- 
pending on the state law) before he 
is eligible for benefits, whereas if he 
had reported immediately his first 
week of benefits might begin on No- 
vember 27. Often workers delay fil- 
ing their claims, believing that they 
must “wait” two or three weeks be- 
fore the claim is valid. It is essential 
that they report first so that they may 
serve their waiting period after the 
claim is made in order that the period 
between the last pay check and the 
first benefit check may be as short as 
is possible under the law of the state 
concerned. 

Frequently a worker who is eligible 
for unemployment compensation has 
made no claim for benefits when he 
lost his job, believing that because his 
other resources were sufficient for his 
needs at that time, he would keep his 
compensation benefits intact to meet 
a possible need at a later date. There 
are good reasons why a worker should 
not follow this course. Every state 
has eligibility requirements based on 
the recent earnings of the claimant. 
In some states the period within which 
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earnings are considered is the nine 
quarters preceding the one in which 
he claims compensation. The present 
tendency is toward shortening that 
time to five quarters. Unless the 
claimant can show the required 
amount of earnings in the legal “base 
period” he is ineligible for benefits. 
The total amount of benefits to which 
he is entitled in a given year, hence 
the number of weeks during which he 
will receive benefits, is customarily de- 
termined by the amount of his earn- 
ings in the base period. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the worker regis- 
ter his unemployment immediately in 
order that he may not lose any bene- 
fit rights caused by the lapse of 
time. 

For example, if a worker who had 
been employed throughout 1938 and 
from January to April of 1939, earn- 
ing $390 per quarter, lost his job 
April 1, 1939, he would have met the 
earnings requirements of any state. 
In a state which determined benefits 
by “one-sixth of the earnings in the 
first four of the last five completed 
calendar quarters,” as a number do, 
he would be eligible for benefits of 
$15 a week for the 16 weeks which 
most states set as a maximum. If, 
however, he delayed applying for 
benefits until January 2, 1940, the five 
previous quarters would be from Oc- 
tober 1, 1938 to December 31, 1939. 
In that time he would have earned 
only $780 in the last quarter of 1938 
and the first of 1939. His benefits 
would be considerably reduced. If he 
were paid at the rate of $15 a week 
his duration of benefits would be less 
than nine instead of sixteen weeks. 
Under the laws of some states his 
weekly benefit rate would be reduced 
if his base year earnings were low 
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even though his weekly wage rate had 
been good while he worked. If this 
worker failed to ask for benefits until 
July 1, 1940, he would have no bene- 
fit rights because he had had no work 
since April 1, 1939, and consequently 
no earnings in the base period. Thus, 
instead of reserving his benefit rights 
to use when his own savings were ex- 
hausted, the worker would have lost 
the rights to which he was originally 
entitled. 


Clear Distinction Between Applica- 
tions for Compensation and for 


Relief 


Sometimes workers have been re- 
luctant to claim unemployment com- 
pensation because they felt that they 
would lose self-respect, that they 
would be looked on as “relief” cases 
and considered incompetent or im- 
provident. Insofar as this feeling 
arises from misunderstanding of the 
nature of unemployment compensa- 
tion it can be overcome by a wider 
dissemination of information. Every 
worker who is entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation should claim his 
rights when he is unemployed, exactly 
as he would expect to receive work- 
men’s compensation for an injury re- 
ceived on his job. When it is a matter 
of course for workers to claim unem- 
ployment compensation, the feeling 
that there might be some stigma at- 
tached will disappear completely. We 
want to hasten that day. 

Some of the reluctance to claim 
unemployment compensation can be 
traced to delays and to discourteous 
behavior on the part of a few em- 
ployees in local public employment 
ofices. When these causes exist, 
union workers should take action 
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through their union officers or social 
security committees to eliminate them 
so that the laws may operate as in- 
tended. As the management of the 
employment offices becomes more 
practiced, the delays in getting benefit 
checks to the claimants will be re- 
duced. The union can aid its un- 
employed members by investigating 
undue delays and in reporting to supe- 
rior agencies incompetent or obstruc- 
tive practices of local offices if claim- 
ants are being discouraged from 
making their claims because of these 
practices. The right to compensation 
should not be abandoned. The way 
to the exercise of the right should be 
cleared. 

In keeping the nature of unemploy- 
ment compensation plain, it is neces- 
sary that the employment offices, 
which accept registration for benefits 
and make the test of a man’s avail- 
ability for work as is required under 
all state laws, should operate inde- 
pendently of local relief agencies. It 
is an entirely different matter to accept 
a person’s application for relief aid, 
to inquire into the family’s needs and 
means and to attempt to meet those 
needs perhaps requiring the applicant 
to accept certain werk as a condition 
to receiving relief, from the kind of 
inquiry and placement work done for 
clients eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. In the former case the 
needs and means available are the 
primary concern of the agency. In the 
latter case the interviewer must be 
concerned chiefly with a man’s skills 
and suitability for work which the 
employment office knows is open. It 
must attempt to make placements 
which will be permanent. It must give 
due consideration to the conditions of 
the work. Under the laws no man 
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will be denied unemployment com- 
pensation for refusing to accept work 
open because of a strike or other labor 
dispute in the plant, or in which his 
hours, wages or other conditions of 
employment would be inferior to 
those generally prevailing for that 
type of work. Since the duties of the 
interviewers for relief clients and for 
clients of public employment offices 
and the objectives of their placement 
work are so different, the two jobs 
should always be separated, not com- 
bined in a single agency. The same 
interviewer cannot do both jobs with- 
out injury to the true function of the 
public employment office. Unemploy- 
ment compensation is not relief. The 
applicant for unemployment compen- 
sation should deal with an agency 
separate from that responsible for ad- 
ministering relief. 


Steps to Take When Unemployed 


1) As soon as an insured worker be- 
comes unemployed he should register 
for work at the nearest public employ- 
ment office and file a claim for unem- 
ployment compensation. 

2) If he has worked in a state 
other than the one in which he is now 
unemployed within the past two years 
he should ask the claimtaker in the 
nearest local office whether he may 
file a “multistate” claim. This is a 
claim against the state in which he 
has benefit rights but in which he is 
no longer living. 

3) After filing any claim, the 
worker should report to the local 
office at the times designated by that 
office. Many workers have delayed 
their own benefits by failing to follow 
the instructions given them about re- 
porting. 
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4) If the worker is told that no 
wages have been reported to his credit 
or if the wages reported are less than 
he knows he has earned, he should 
ask for a review of his case, or if that 
is unsatisfactory, he should ask for 
the proper blanks and instructions on 
making an appeal. Frequently the 
worker may be able to prove that he is 
entitled to benefits which the record 
did not show originally. It is advis- 
able for a worker to keep his payroll 
record or receipts which employers 
will now be required to give him under 
the amendments to the Social Security 
Act, in order that he may have proof 
of his earnings readily available. 

5) If the worker finds that he must 
leave the state in search of work after 
he has filed a claim for unemployment 
compensation he should report this 
fact in advance of his leaving to the 
local office with which he is registered. 
Arrangements may then be made for 
filing the necessary continued claims 
while he is away. If he fails to make 
these arrangements he may lose bene- 
fits for a considerable period and be 
obliged to file a new claim before he 
can again receive compensation. 

6) If the worker is denied benefits 
for any reason and is not satisfied that 
he should have been denied them 
under the laws of his state, he should 
ask for the necessary blanks to appeal 
the decision. ‘The local unemploy- 
ment compensation offices have in- 
structions to aid a worker who wishes 
to appeal. His union business agent 
or social security committee will also 
help the worker who has reasonable 
grounds for appeal. It is not neces- 
sary to employ a lawyer to represent 
him. In the first year and a half of 
operation, many appeals have been 
decided favorably for the workers 


bringing them. The worker who be- 
lieves he has a fair claim for benefits 
should consider the advisability of 
appealing if benefits are denied him 
rather than accepting what he believes 
to be an erroneous or unfair denial 
of his claim. 

Workers will help the unemploy- 
ment compensation system develop 
into the protection which it should be 
if they will familiarize themselves 
with their rights under their state 
laws, apply promptly for work or 
compensation when they lose their 
jobs, and appeal legitimate claims 
under the machinery provided in each 
state when the original decision denies 
rights the worker has under the law. 
The compensation system is new. It 
needs improvement in many ways. 
But it establishes new rights for work- 
ers who should not fail to preserve 
and strengthen the system by claim- 
ing the full rights thus established. 


The Need for a Federal Law 


With separate laws for each of 48 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii, the problem of 
providing compensation is vastly more 
complicated than it would be under a 
single federal law. It has also been 
found that a number of workers lose 
benefit rights which could be estab- 
lished under a federal law but which 
fail to fit into the pattern of any one of 
the many state laws. A separate un- 
employment compensation law for 
railroad workers was necessary to 
meet the problem for them. There 
still remain many migratory laborers 
who work fairly steadily but not for 
long enough in any one state to build 
up benefit rights there. No state, 
therefore, has a responsibility for 
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these workers when they become un- 
employed. Yet their total work and 
earnings are sufficient to class them 
as normally in the labor market. They 
should be protected from the total 


loss unemployment brings to them. _ 


It would be wasteful to enact separate 
federal laws for each separate group 
of migratory workers, as for railroad 
workers. A single federal system 
covering all workers normally em- 
ployed would be the most satisfac- 
tory solution and would avoid many 
inequalities now existing in state com- 
pensation systems. 

Because workers frequently move 
in search of employment or become 
unemployed shortly after moving into 
a new state, many persons who had 
built up rights in one state found 
themselves unprotected when they be- 
came unemployed elsewhere. In the 
absence of a federal law which would 
preserve benefit rights, wherever 
established, it was necessary to take 
some steps to protect those workers 
who had benefit rights in one-or more 
states but who were not near enough 
to report in person to the local em- 
ployment offices of those states. The 
provision for such “multistate work- 
ers” is less satisfactory than it would 
be under a uniform federal law, but 
is better than loss of all benefit rights. 


The Multistate Worker 


The rights to unemployment com- 
pensation which the worker has built 
up under the laws of one state may be 
claimed even though he has left the 
state before he becomes unemployed 
under an interstate agreement to 
which all states except West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia are now 
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parties. Even those two will accept 
claims at their offices against the state 
in which the worker has benefit rights 
but they will not pay benefits to their 
own workers who have moved to other 
jurisdictions. 

Workers who normally live in one 
state and commute to work in another 
are not “multistate workers” in the 
meaning of the agreement. They are 
not permitted to file a claim in the 
state in which they live but must re- 
port directly to the employment office 
of the state in which they had built up 
rights by working. While this may 
offer some hardship to the commuter, 
the presumption is that the distance is 
not excessive if he was in the habit of 
commuting to work, and he is really 
part of the labor market of the second 
state. Since he is more likely to be 
seeking work in the area in which he 
had work previously he can report to 
the employment office without undue 
hardship. 

There are, however, many workers 
who have built up rights in one state 
and who leave it, becoming unem- 
ployed elsewhere while their rights to 
benefits are still good in the original 
state. Since the expense of returning 
to claim benefits might be prohibitive 
and since the worker may have a 
greater chance to get new employment 
or may for other reasons be obliged 
to stay where he is, he is permitted 
to file a claim against the original 
state through an employment office 
of the second state. The Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance of the New York Department of 
Labor reported on September 27, 
1939, that during August 1,442 per- 
sons who had 1938 employment in 
New York had filed claims from other 
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states for their present unemploy- 
ment. A large number of those claims 
were from states as far away as Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Under the Interstate Agreement, 
the state in which a worker has bene- 
fit rights is the “liable state.” The 
one in which he files his claim is the 
“agent state.” When a worker be- 
comes unemployed in State A and has 
previously worked in insured employ- 
ment in another state, he should re- 
port to the nearest public employment 
office in State A and ask to file a multi- 
state claim. The office will give him 
the necessary blanks and instruct him 
how to fill them out and when to re- 
port again. A separate claim should 
be made against each state in which 
the worker has credits. It is the duty 
of the agent state to check the claim- 
ant’s availability for work and to see 
that he reports to the office regularly 
during his period of unemployment as 
required by law. If the worker is 
travelling from state to state in search 
of employment, the liable state may 
hold that he is not available for work 
because notices of employment might 
not reach him promptly. However, 
the agent state must send in the work- 
er’s claim if his work in the liable state 
has given him benefit rights. It is the 
duty of the liable state, not of the 
agent state, to determine how much 
the compensation benefits shall be and 
for how long they will be paid. The 
agent state can only take the claim- 
ant’s application blanks and send them 
to the liable state. The worker must 
not, therefore, expect the claim taker 
to be able to tell him just what bene- 
fits he will receive. He must wait for 
information from the liable state for 
that. 
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However, if the worker believes 
there was an error in determining 
the weekly benefit amount or duration 
of benefits, he should ask the claim- 
taker in his nearest local office to go 
over the matter with him. The claim- 
taker will send the worker’s request 
for a reconsideration of the claim to 
the liable state and will send in what- 
ever supplementary information the 
worker gives him. No worker should 
hesitate to ask for reconsideration if 
he believes the determination of his 
benefits was incorrectly made. Fre- 
quently employers have failed to re- 
port all wages or mistakes have been 
made in entering them and the worker 
may get his just benefit amount when 
he protests the original erroneous de- 
termination. 

If he is still dissatisfied with the 
determination of the liable state after 
the reconsideration he can make an 
appeal to a higher tribunal. The in- 
terstate appeal machinery has not yet 
been uniformly worked out. The 
worker would, of course, always have 
the right to return for a hearing in 
the liable state. Where the expense 
is prohibitive, however, he may have 
his deposition taken either by a referee 
in the agent state at a*special hearing 
or by some person in the agent state’s 
local office who is empowered to take 
statements under oath. The deposi- 
tion would then be sent to the referee 
of the liable state and introduced in 
the hearing there. The relative merits 
of these methods has not been finally 
determined by the Interstate Benefit 
Payment Plan Committee. However, 
some arrangement for appeal will be 
open to the multistate worker. If he 
is dissatisfied with the disposal of his 
claim, he should ask the claim-taker 
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in the agent state’s local office to help 
him enter his appeal. The worker 
will not have to pay any fees for this 
help in claiming benefits or bringing 
an appeal. 

If the worker has some benefit 
rights in several states the Agreement 
arranges for successive payments. 
First he must serve the waiting period 
and exhaust his benefit rights (if any) 
in the agent state. Then he may claim 
from each liable state in the chrono- 
logical order in which he built up his 
benefit rights in each. Each liable 
state in turn will treat the claim as if 
it had been filed in its own local office. 
The waiting period must be served 
according to the law of the liable 
state, and the amount of benefits re- 
ceived will be determined by its law. 
It will mail the checks directly to the 
claimant, not through the agent state 
office which took the claim. The agent 
state will be responsible for checking 
the worker’s continued availability for 
work each week. 

The fact that the worker must ex- 
haust his benefits in the agent state 
first and then serve the waiting period 
of the liable state may cause him to 
lose part or all of his benefit rights in 
the state in which he worked earlier. 
For example, if a worker had a job 
in State A from January 1 to June 30 
of 1938 and in State B from July 1, 
1938, to March 31, 1939, and then 
became unemployed he would receive 
benefits first from B. Suppose that 
both states had as the base year the 
first four of the last five completed 
calendar quarters prior to the first 
week in which benefits are payable, 
and that the worker’s earnings from 
July 1 to December 31 had been large 
enough to entitle him to benefits for 
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16 weeks in State B. If B hada three- 
week waiting period it would be nine- 
teen weeks after April 1, 1939, before 
the worker could file a claim for his 
benefits in A. If A also had a three- 
week waiting period after the filing of 
the claim before the first week in which 
benefits were payable it would be 22 
weeks from his date of unemployment 
or September 1 before his first bene- 
fits from A could begin. The five pre- 
ceding calendar quarters would not in- 
clude January 1 to March 31, 1938, 
and he would have benefits from A 
based on only one quarter rather than 
the two which would have been 
counted had he been able to claim 
against A before B. If he delayed 
his first claim against B or if there 
was any interval between the lapse 
of his rights with B and his claim 
against A, or if he had not become 
unemployed until May 15, 1939, so 
that he was not entitled to benefits 
from A until October 1939, he would 
have lost his rights against A entirely 
because the five completed quarters 
prior to his first benefit date from A 
would begin with July 1, 1938, and 
run through September 1939. He 
had no earnings in A during that 
time. 

It would be considerably to the 
worker’s advantage in the amount of 
benefits he might receive to be able to 
claim benefits against the several 
states concerned in the order in which 
his rights were built up, and also to be 
allowed to serve the waiting periods 
concurrently. The Interstate Benefit 
Payment Plan Committee believes 
such procedures would complicate the 
administration of benefit payments 
and would cause delay in processing 
the worker’s first claim. At present 
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his first claim must be against the 
state in which he is unemployed. It 
can handle the claim and begin paying 
more promptly than if it were neces- 
sary to discover which of several pos- 
sible states was the one first liable and 
wait to receive its determination on 
the claim before benefits could be paid. 
The same difficulty would not apply 
to arranging to have the several wait- 
ing periods run concurrently. How- 
ever, there are some administrative 
difficulties to that arrangement also. 
States differ as to whether the waiting 
period is served before or during the 
benefit year. Unless the agent state 
and liable state had the same practice 
in that regard it might be legally im- 
possible for one state to credit the 
waiting period served in the other 
state. The Committee is studying 
the problems involved, however, and 
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it may be possible to eliminate the 
delays which are caused by separate 
waiting periods. 

Better than trying to perfect the 
Interstate Agreement which protects 
the rights of multistate workers would 
be to change our unemployment com- 
pensation system from the multiple 
state laws to a single federal system 
which would protect all workers now 
covered by the separate state laws, 
the Interstate Agreement for multi- 
state workers, and the federal unem- 
ployment compensation law for rail- 
way workers, and would also protect 
many migratory workers, seamen and 
others not now protected under any 
of the numerous laws. While making 
the best use possible of existing un- 
employment compensation laws, 
workers need to set the enactment of 
a federal system as their goal. 





CHILD BY THE SEA 


He has the ocean in his eyes, 
The bleaching kelp, the blank wide skies. 
He will remember till he dies 


The steamer’s siren probing in, 
Sand-pipers running from the wave, 
Shell-fish where the tide had been, 
Surf booming in a hollow cave. 


Now he digs away a stone, 
A piece of spar, a polished bone. 


All the sea is careless of 
Is hidden treasure he will love. 
—JoHN Ditton Hussanp. 











WAR BOOM CANNOT SOLVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


ITH the war boom of the 
Wiis two months, trade union 

unemployment reached the 
lowest October figure in the last ten 
years. There were only 9.3 percent 
out of work in the first part of Octo- 
ber (weighted figure). Trade unions 
have only twice (1928 and 1929) re- 
ported unemployment as low as this 
in October in the entire twelve years 
of our reports. This year’s October 
unemployment compares with 9.6 per- 
cent out of work in September, 10.1 
percent in August and 13.4 percent in 


In the country as a whole, we esti- 
mate that more than 1,250,000 men 
and women have gone back to work 
from August 1 to October 31. These 
seemingly large gains, however, do 
not nearly bring employment back 
even to 1937 levels for industry as a 
whole in the United States. Today, 
October 1939, we have about 44,- 
300,000 at work and 9,300,000 un- 
employed. The figures were 44,101,- 
ooo at work and 9,471,000 unem- 
ployed in September. In October, 
1937 we had 45,295,000 at work and 
7,179,000 unemployed. Yet indus- 
trial production in October, 1939 has 


Unemployment in Cities 


October last year. (Weighted 
figures). 
All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
Oct. since 

1939 Sept.! 
ee 3 + I 
I Cicg oes Pocticvedica 7 — 17 
rere 6 — 3 
as ac ou aroun an 12 + 1 
BR ss ved Ge eerssaweeas 8 — 12 
Ee eee er ae 15 - I 
Ee reer eee 8 + 1 
Ee ee 9 —- 3 
BS ickichud Ol aewe aioe eX 9 + 16 
I SOS heeds 5: okay, crn niin sie II + 8 
SS eee 10 +0.4 
NS ree 10 + 2 
ee 7 -— II 
SE ee 5 — 6 
ge. 4s: 16 + 2 
MN ee Sie da ceue yates 5 —- 2 
Sh nin a elena 1 —- 9 
Philadetphia.........20c000- 9 — § 
RG owe ca ciescnewnre 7 -— 3 
oy errr 5 — 12 
San Francisco............... 7 — 10 
SN icvice eGudvenwode 12 + 12 
| a ee ee eee 7 + 6 
Wasmesion, D. C............6: 4 + 17 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (-) time 
Oct. since Oct. since all 
1939 Sept.! 1939 Sept.! trades 
18 + Io 2 — § 14 
20 + 23 4 — 40 23 
II + 6 4 — 22 21 
32 + 4 8 — 2 16 
16 - I sj — 14 14 
32 + 4 10 - 4 Wy 
28 + 6 4 — 6 13 
22 — 12 6 — 4 20 
22 + 40 7 + 7 20 
28 + 2 7 — 6 16 
33 ne. 7 ~ 2 14 
13 + 14 10 —- 2 29 
10 — 4 7 — 13 12 
12 + 6 3 20 15 
4! + 8 II — 2 19 
10 - I 4 I II 
2 =\4 4 aie 14 
13 — 8 8 — 4 14 
31 ° 3 — 29 II 
17 — 28 3 + 15 II 
16 — 12 5 — 10 16 
29 — lu 10 + 28 17 
10 + I 6 + 8 13 
16 + 34 2 — 12 10 
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been considerably above the October, 
1937 volume. The Federal Reserve 
Board adjusted index stood at 102 in 
October, 1937; it has been estimated 
at 118 in October, 1939. Thus in- 
dustry is operating at a level 16 per- 
cent higher, but 995,000 fewer men 
and women are employed. Also, in 
these two years we have added 1,126,- 
000 to our working population for 
whom there are no jobs. This makes 
a total of 2,121,000 more out of work 
today. Clearly it will take more than 
a war boom to put American man- 
power to work. We can count on in- 
creasing workers’ buying power to 
create more demand for goods. In- 
dustrial production this fall will prob- 
ably approach or equal the highest 
levels in history. This will help to 
offset winter unemployment this year, 
but unless we receive large orders 
from abroad, due to the war, we can- 
not expect our heavy industries to con- 
tinue at their present production 
levels next spring. The war boom 
thus far has been the result of orders 
given by American business men who 
stocked up on goods, expecting better 
business when war orders begin com- 
ing from abroad. If these foreign 
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orders should come in large enough 
quantity next year to create a high 
level of war prosperity, then our un- 
employed might be put to work as 
long as war orders lasted but our in- 
dustrial operations would be adjusted 
to war production and when peace 
comes the readjustment to peacetime 
production would bring one of the 
worst depressions of history. A war 
boom cannot bring lasting prosperity. 

We must face these facts and con- 
sider our own domestic business prob- 
lems. Raising wages, shortening 
hours and keeping prices at the lowest 
possible levels are first essentials in 
building up the buying power which 
alone can create healthy industrial 
growth in America. Other important 
measures have been discussed in our 
Monthly Survey of Business and our 
Executive Council Report to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. 

WPA rolls on October 11 were 
slightly higher; 1,875,000, compared 
to 1,841,000 on August 30, but lower 
than the 3,120,000 on WPA in Octo- 
ber last year. Relief rolls numbered 
1,582,000 in August, compared to 
1,539,000 in July and 1,582,000 in 
August last year. 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 13 #18 18 = 16 
All Trades 1929 a a a 
1930 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27. 26 «25 
1932 31) 3 gos=53 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 2% 
1935 26 24 #22 2 
1936 2 692 h(6Urt8 
1937 % 6% «6836 «(8 
1938 © a2 2 2 
1999 16 15 14 13 





* Preliminary. 


Ten Years 

May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
139 WU 1 ig 0 g 8 3 33 
II 9 9 9» © tt ww 6 8 
20 20 22 22 2 21 22 23 ~=«2 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 «330 (323 32 3H 32 
33 31 «0 3t O3t 29 27 28 Qs 
24 25 #+%2 2 25 +2 25 27 ~ «26 
21 23 27 #23 «#20 «+20 «20 «223 ~=«(33 
17 17 17 %4 139 «12 12 me OF 
a a a: a: a: a ee, ee | 
19 19 18 17 #16 #16 #16 5 18 


12 #4 2 «#38 «9 «1 
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Total 
Building Trades 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary 


Record for Ten Years—Continued 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
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Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. 


36 
30 
38 
51 
62 
7° 
58 
60 
50 
29 
40° 
35 


18 

8 
15 
28 
34 
47 
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17 
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19 
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21 
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18 
12 
16 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 1241 
TRADE UNION RECORDS* 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Sur Gene of Chien 
ESTIMATES? SGaniien 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
MMR i Sridea oe ey baecnesenve $1,191,283 40, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
MD isd saecasannakatescnkatens 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
EE ou ac cwsuwewasiveunaaensees $2,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
DD cc AsGhsccanessipekeadean $2,879,211 41,942,945 10,936,265 ; 20 
Monthly Average 
1936 
JANUATY.. 0c cocccccccvcecsscees 51,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
DI. . <<: ccc daneunaenseess 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
NN sascha waeneseeNeeNae 51,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
eee reer rrr rr 51,634,208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
Ee re ree ee 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
Bo sicwasienecnaiea seseseens 51,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
SO en re er eer 51,780, 432 42,399, O79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
MME oa he cae awe Wraninent 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
OS EPO eee 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
CE can ivcanneesbaeneceseus 51,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
EE ok iccccKesssacwendane 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8, 286,686 10.7 20 
Sc 2 éccdcacgasaeeeenGee 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
Le re ee 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
<i on ann eee Seana 52,089, $21 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
er re ree 52,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
ee eT eee 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
RE svn Ge tbcannsbecensenwawes $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 ,381 9.7 20 
DRE ccncnsiiwessevinnesssaents $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
DD is ckidisestesaeseseenseanon $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 ,486 9.3 20 
Ns soak Chane eeedaneics 52,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9.3 20 
NE. cccnnanepbecesaeowes $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
ND <.o.. cicacweiesacecesaas 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
IE Sic b:cau onewenaeseeus 52,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
PE. 3c essnescnsssonsancen 52,568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
NE oc on eee Gesenewe sae 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
EEE Cn ae re 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,902 16.6 21 
| SIRES Saree eer 52,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
since graven antics aang Ieee 52,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
BE ascites ah edie orate es 2,807,217 41,403,278 11,403,939 16.4 21 
Beeches alates ope ae $2,855,124 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.3 19 
Recerca iterate Se ncoed 52,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
Ete ohne oa oUt acon ate 52,950,284 41, 863, 367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
een ener 52,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
I cc ceccccsneensnaaete snw 53,046,156 42,675,480 10, 370,676 13.4 19 
Scar istatiea May as 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, 514,708 13.2 20 
SE ais a riinh gud biereaicare 53,143,473 42,808,188 10, 335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
IES cic ewe abewne kunt ees 53,191,932 41,602, 331 11, 589,601 13.3 19 
PE ec pcccschdeseseesans 53,239,999 41,796, 467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
MG Sie davecdedeavuresinee ein 53,289,020 42,144,005 11,145,011 11.8 19 
BE Gidea Gseacsaseseeasetenee 53,337,882 42,247,138 11,090,744 II.1 18 
SEES SS eran 53,386,032 42,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 
BR eee i as eniee cee araain 53,432,132 43,068,810 10, 363, 322 10.3 19 
BCE G. 3s Gunicd Apa ue ene aws 53,479,728 43,174,277 10, 305,451 10.5 18 
EC Dis ok cad ene menan ae 53,526,039 43,394,154 10,131,885 10.1 17 
pT PET TT eee 53,572,549 44, 101,397 9,471,149 9.6T 18 
REE eee nee ee veer iisiane | Giteakiece  <avansewuer 9.3* 17 
1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
* Preliminary. t Revised. 














FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


HE convention of the American Federation of Labor recently 

held in Cincinnati dealt with proposals to maintain neutrality in 

the European situation as our paramount national problem. 
The Federation believes that neutrality car and should be maintained. 
In the minds of both industry and Labor, experiences of the late war 
are still fresh. War booms do not bring stable business activity. 
What American labor wants is stable employment in private in- 
dustry with a long-range public works program and dependable em- 
ployment in producing for normal governmental enterprises and for 
national defense. From such normal employment can come pros- 
perity for the nation and for individuals. Already there has been 
an increase in business activity and in industrial profits. The surest 
step in making these gains stable is for Labor to participate in the 
gains by proportionately higher wages and shorter hours with no 
reduction in pay. It is the duty of every Federal labor union to 
keep advised as to the financial condition of the firm or firms by 
which its members are employed so as to make effective demands 
for higher wages. The one measure recommended by the Federa- 
tion as constructive for Labor, industrial and social welfare, is that 
every Federal union should develop its program for the shorter work- 
day and work week in conformity with the Federation’s demand for 
the 6-hour day and 5-day week. 


In order to carry out this program every federal union will 
need to supply itself with facts both as to existing conditions and as 
necessary arguments for the shorter work day and work week. 


Federal unions should keep pace with 30-hour week programs 
approved by the Cincinnati convention. Unless every union does 
its part, progress will lag. Do not permit your union to fall behind. 
The Federation will give you every possible assistance. 


Fraternally yours, 


A Gow 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Federal Labor Union No. 18740 
Agreement 


Tuis AGREEMENT, entered into between Pauls 
Sand and Gravel and the Federal Labor Union 
No. 18740, and the members of which are em- 
ployed at all plants of Pauls Sand and Gravel. 

This Agreement shall cover all employees 
of Pauls Sand and Gravel except the office 
help, superintendents, foremen and supervisors 
of said company. 

The purpose of this Agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relationship and pro- 
mote closer cooperation between Pauls Sand and 
Gravel and its employees. 


Articles of Agreement 
Article I 


Section 1—None but members of Local 18740 
01 the Pauls Sand and Gravel shall be permitted 
to work at the plant of Pauls Sand and Gravel. 

Section 2—Eight (8) hours shall constitute a 
day’s work and no employee covered by this 
Agreement shall be permitted to work longer 
in any twenty-four (24) hour period, except in 
case of breakdown or other emergency. 


Article II 


Section 1—Should overtime work be neces- 
sary, it shall be paid for at the rate of one and 
one-half (114) times the regular hourly rate. 

Section 2—Work performed on Sundays, New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas, shall be paid for at the 
rate of double time. 


Article III 


Section 1—When an employee is required to 
fill the place of another employee receiving a 
higher rate of pay, he shall receive the higher 
rate, but if required to fill the place of an em- 
ployee receiving a lower rate of pay, he shall 
retain his own regular rate. 


Article IV 


Section 1—Any man that is required to work 
in water, rain or snow shall be furnished with 
rain coats, boots and hats, also rubber gloves. 


Article V 


Section r—In the reduction and restoration of 
forces, seniority shall prevail, if experience is 
sufficient. 

Section 2—An employee’s point of service 
shall start with the date he was last hired at 
Pauls Sand and Gravel plant. 


Section 3—The duly authorized committee of 
the Union shall be furnished with a list of all 
employees of the plant (except office employees 
and those engaged in a managerial capacity) 
setting out the date of the last employment of 
each employee. 

Article VI 


Section 1—There shall be no discrimination 
against, or any favoritism shown to any em- 
ployee by the management or the supervisors. 

Section 2—In the event any employee covered 
by this Agreement should be discharged or given 
time off, and if after an investigation, it is 
proven that such employee has been unfairly 
dealt with, such employee shall be reinstated 
to his former position and shall be paid for all 
time lost, as a consequence of such discharge. 
It is agreed, however, that the case must be 
brought to the attention of the Management, 
by the duly authorized Committee within three 
(3) working days. 

Section 3—In the event any employee covered 
by this Agreement should become ill or in- 
capacitated in such a manner or extent that he 
is unable to report for work at the usual time 
expected of him, he will get such advice to 
authorities immediately so that the vacancy 
created may be filled prior to the starting time 
of the following working day. 

Section 4—Any employee coming on duty 
while in an intoxicated condition will be sent 
home, and the case handled according to its 
merits as agreed by the Management and the 
Local. 

Article VII 


Section 1—In the event that an employee is 
called out to work and is sent home, he shall be 
entitled to two (2) hours wages at his normal 
rate of pay, except in case of inclement weather. 

Section 2—In the event that any employee is 
called to work out of turn, the employee whose 
place has been taken shall be paid for all time 
lost during this period, except when employee’s 
ability for specific mechanical maintenance is 
insufficient. 

Section 3—An employee’s seniority record 
shall be broken only when an employee is dis- 
charged for just cause or leaves the employ 
of the Company of his own accord. 


Article VIII 


Section r—No man hired shall receive not less 
than fifty (50) cents per hour, until he has been 
on the payroll for two (2) consecutive weeks, 
if he has proven himself sufficiently capable of 
doing such work, he then will receive the rate 
of pay as such position calls for. 
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Section 2—It is agreed that all employees of 
Pauls Sand and Gravel shall receive $.60 per 
hour for the following months: June, July, Au- 
gust and September; $.55 per hour for the fol- 
lowing months: October, November and Decem- 
ber; and $.so per hour for the following months: 
January, February, March and April. 

Section 3—It is agreed that all employees of 
Pauls Sand and Gravel shall receive their 
straight rate of pay for the following holidays: 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day and 
Christmas. Should work be performed on these 
days it shall be paid for at three times the 
regular rate. 

Article IX 


Section 1—It is agreed that pay day shall be 
the afternoon of every Saturday. 

Section 2—There shall be no check issued, 
payable to any employee, except on pay day as 
stated in Section 1 of this Article or in case of 
lay-off (reduction of forces) or discharge or 
resignation. Article X 


Section 1—This Agreement entered into by 
the above named parties, on this rst day of June, 
1939, shall be in full effect and force until the 
first day of May, 1940, but should the company 
or the employees covered by this Agreement be 
desirous to change or amend apy article or 
clause of this Agreement, a written statement 
shall be given and conferences held within ten 
(10) days thereafter to negotiate such proposed 
change to conclusion. 

Section 2—It is hereby agreed that should any 
controversy arise out of the operation of this 
Agreement, that there shall be no strife or lock- 
out while negotiations for the adjustment are 
being carried on. 


Signed by Pauts SAND & GRAVEL, 


(Signed) 
W. W. PAUvL, 
(Signed) 
R. H. Brown, Local 18740. 
(Signed) 
Agreement 


Tuts AGREEMENT, entered into between the 
American Aggregates Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 18740, the members of 
which are employed in the Massillon Plant of 
said Corporation. 

This Agreement shall cover all employees of 
the Massillon Plant except office help, superin- 
tendents, foremen and supervisors of the Cor- 
poration. 

The purpose of this Agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relationship and pro- 
mote closer cooperation between the American 
Aggregates Corporation and its employees. 


Articles of Agreement 
Article I 


Section 1—After two weeks’ employment any 
new employee, if he meets the requirements of 
the Employer and Local No. 18740, shall become 
a member of the said Union. 

Section 2—Eight (8) hours shall constitute a 
day’s work and no employee covered by this 
Agreement will be permitted to work longer in 
any twenty-four (24) hour period, except in the 
case of a break-down or other emergency. 


Article II 


Section 1—Should overtime work be necessary, 
it shall be paid for at the rate of one and one- 
half (114) times the regular hourly rate. 

Section 2—Work performed on Sundays, New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day, shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. 

Section 3—Watchmen shall be excluded from 
the provisions of Section 2 of this Article but no 
watchman, so classified, shall perform any other 
duties except those as have been generally ac- 
credited as watchman duties, namely, truck 
loading, janitor service, policing of property 
and servicing gasoline equipment and steam 
equipment. 

Section 4—Extra watchmen will receive the 
same rate of pay as is received by the regular 
watchmen and such position may be filled by 
any employee at any time without affecting their 
other working conditions. 


Article III 


Section 1—When an employee is required to 
fill the place of another employee receiving a 
higher rate of pay, he shall receive the higher 
rate, but if required to fill the place of an 
employee receiving a lower rate of pay, he shall 
retain his own regular rate. 


Article IV 


Section 1—Every man designated to work at 
the gravel desanding hopper, patch, ride or load 
cars, or draw sand, either at the flumes, or in 
the tunnel, shall be furnished with rubber boots, 
raincoats and hats. Rubber gloves shall be fur- 
nished to soft stone pickers. All rubber wearing 
apparel, normally used at the above positions, 
may be utilized when available, on other shifts 
or positions during inclement weather. 


Article V 


Section 1—In the reduction and restoration 
of forces, seniority shall prevail, if experience 
is sufficient. In the event an employee is trans- 
ferred from Massillon Plant to another of the 
Corporation’s units, such employee shall not lose 
his seniority rights at the Massillon Plant. 
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Section 2—An employee’s point of service shall 
start with the date he was last hired at the 
Plant. 

Section 3—The duly authorized committee of 
the Union shall be furnished with a list of all 
employees of the plant (except office employees 
and those engaged in a managerial capacity) 
setting out the date of the last employment of 
each employee. 

Article VI 


Section 1—There shall be no discrimination 
against, or any favoritism shown to any em- 
ployee by the management or the supervisors. 

Section 2—In the event any employee covered 
by this Agreement should be discharged or given 
time off and if after investigation it is proven 
that such employee has been unfairly dealt with, 
the employee so dealt with shall be restored to 
service in his original position and paid for all 
time lost as a result of such discharge. It is 
agreed, however, that the case must be brought 
to the attention of the Management, by the duly 
authorized committee, within three (3) working 
days. 

Section 3—In the event any employee covered 
by this Agreement should become ill or incapaci- 
tated in such a manner or extent that he is 
unable to report for work at the usual time ex- 
pected of him, he will get such advice to authori- 
ties immediately so that the vacancy created 
may be filled prior to the starting time of the 
following working day. 

Section 4—In the event any employee covered 
by this Agreement should become sufficiently 
recovered from any illness or incapacitation so 
that he is able to report for work at the usual 
time expected of him, he will get such advice 
to authorities not later than the day prior to the 
day of his anticipated return. 

Section 5—The Union agrees to use discipli- 
nary methods to the end that each member car- 
ries out his functions in a just and proper 
manner. 

Section 6—Any employee coming on duty 
while in an intoxicated condition will be sent 
home, and the case handled according to its 
merits as agreed by the Management and the 
Committee. 

Article VII 


Section r—If employees are forced to wait for 
work, all such waiting time shall be paid for at 
the normal rate of pay, except in case of inclem- 
ent weather. 

Section 2—In the event that an employee is 
called out to work and is sent home, he shall be 
entitled to four (4) hours wages at his normal 
rate of pay, except in case of inclement weather. 

Section 3—In the event that any employee is 
called to work out of turn, the employee whose 
place has been taken shall be paid for all time 


lost during this period, except when employee’s 
ability for specific mechanical maintenance is 
insufficient. 

Section 4—An employee’s seniority record 
shall be broken only when an employee is dis- 
charged for just cause or leaves the employ of 
the Corporation of his own accord or is sus- 
pended by the Local. 

Section 5—Superintendents, foremen or super- 
visors shall not be permitted to perform the work 
of other employees that are covered by this 
Agreement. 

Article VIII 


Section 1—It is agreed that the positions listed 
in the classification on the following sheet, in 
Column “A”, do constitute the normal require- 
ments of employment in the operation of the 
Corporation’s plant. It is also agreed that the 
rates shown in Column “B” do represent the 
rates of pay covering the positions listed in 
Column “A”, in effect prior to the beginning of 
the negotiations of this Agreement. It is also 
agreed that the rates, shown in Column “C”, 
do represent the rates of pay, covering the vari- 
ous positions listed in Column “A” to be made 
effective by the completion and execution of this 
Agreement. 


Column “A” Cn. One 


Dredge Operator ............ $.775 $.78 
Dredge Helper .............. 635 4 
Desander Operator (Feed 

SS eee 635 64 
Soft Stone Pickers (One lead 

man on each shift only).... .635 64 
Sand Flume Operator (One 

lead man on each shift only) .635 64 


Sand Conveyor Belt Operator 
(Tunnel) (One lead man on 


each shift only)............ 635 64 
Boot Gate Operator.......... .675 68 
Skip-Hoist & Feeder Gates 

ee ere 695 -70 


Plant Operator 


Coe, GUE) .....5...- —— 73 
Plant Oiler (Plant Opr. Helper, 

(ee i 22 66 
Crusher Operator ........... 695 -70 
Car Loader (Lead man on 

carloading dock) .......... -695 -70 
Car Rider (Pincher & Car- 

loader’s Helper)........... 655 66 
Steam Locomotive Operator... .775 78 
Gasoline Shovel Operator.... .775 .78 
. IRS irre 525 -53 
I se kc ogee eed. te 675 68 
BN iar awseaswsn wwe 775 78 
Commen Lebor®............. 635 64 
Re eee asm eee 695 .70 
gre 635 | 64 
Barber-Greene Operator ..... 635 ° 64 


* Norte: Except as noted in Section 2 of this 
Article. 
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Section 2—No man hired under any of the 
classifications listed in Cclumn “A”, Section 1, 
of this Article, that pays a rate of sixty-four 
(64) cents per hour or less, as shown in Column 
“C” of this Article, shall receive not less than 
fifty (.50) cents per hour, until after he has 
been on the payroll for two consecutive weeks. 
After having been on the payroll for two con- 
secutive weeks, and having proven himself suffi- 
ciently capable of doing such work, he will be 
paid at the regular rate of pay as is shown in 
Column “C” in Section 1 of this Article. 


Article IX 


Section 1—It is agreed that pay day shall be 
in the afternoon of every other Tuesday. Em- 
ployees will be paid for employment during the 
two (2) week period, ending at midnight on 
Saturday prior to pay day on Tuesday. 

Section 2—There will be no checks issued, 
payable to any employee except on pay day, as 
stated in Section 1 of this Article, or in case of 
layoff (reduction of forces), of discharge or 
resignation. 

Article X 


Section 1—This Agreement entered into by 
the above named parties, on this r9th day of 


May, 1939, shall be in full effect and force 
until May rst, 1940, but should the Corporation 
or the employees covered by this Agreement be 
desirous to change or amend any Article or 
clause of this Agreement, a written statement 
shall be given and conferences held within ten 
(10) days thereafter to negotiate such proposed 
change to a conclusion. 

Section 2—It is hereby agreed that should any 
controversy arise out of the operation of this 
Agreement, that there shall be no strike or lock- 
out while negotiations for the adjustment are 
being carried on. 


AMERICAN AGGREGATES 
CORPORATION 
(Massillon, Ohio, Plant) 
By E. E. Mitts, Div. Mgr. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 18740 
(Massillon, Ohio) 
By Esper L. Matuie, 
By R. H. Brown. 
(Signed) 





PRAYER OF THE WORKER 


Lord Jesus, Carpenter of Nazareth, You were a worker 
as I am, give to me and all the workers of the world the 
privilege to work as You did, so that everything we do 
may be to the benefit of our fellowmen and the greater 
glory of God the Father. Thy Kingdom come into the 
factories and into the shops, into our homes and into our 
streets. Give us this day our daily bread. May we receive 
it without envy or injustice. To us who labor and are 
heavily burdened send speedily the refreshment of Thy 
love. May we never sin against Thee. Show us Thy 
way to work, and when it is done, may we with all our 
fellow-workers rest in peace. Amen. 

Imprimatur 
Patrick CARDINAL HAYES, 


Archbishop, New York. 
New York, December 22, 1937 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville.—Musicians, culinary 
workers, clerks and barbers are cov- 
ering the outlying territory to organ- 
ize workers. Bartenders and culinary 
workers are starting negotiations for 
their new agreements. Delegates 
afhliated with our central body re- 
port back to their respective unions 
matters of interest. Our Chamber 
of Commerce does not offer tax ex- 
emptions or inducements of any kind 
to have industries locate here. We 
have no arrangements for radio 
broadcasts.—J. E. MARCH. 

San Diego.—While we have no 
spectacular campaigns considerable 
progress is being made by several 
unions in their efforts to increase mem- 
bership. Prevailing union conditions 
have been secured by the building 
trades in their newly negotiated agree- 
ments. An open meeting was held to 
hear a report on legislation in the last 
Congress. Representative Izac gave 
the resumé. State Senator Edward 
Fletcher also addressed one of our 
recent meetings and told us what the 
State Legislature had accomplished. 
New workers present one of our 
greatest problems. Climatic condi- 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for September. 


tions bring a constant over-supply of 
labor to Southern California with the 
result that labor conditions are not 
good. Toa certain extent our Cham- 
ber of Commerce does offer induce- 
ments to industries, but in our opin- 
ion they often harm instead of help 
our city since they are too willing to 
tell the investors that we have an 
ample supply of cheap labor. With 
this idea in mind the industrialists 
form the opinion that they can come 
here and operate under sweat shop 
conditions. The city has always been 
cooperative in giving new industries 
the benefit of minimum water rates, 
ground leases, etc—Ortro C. HEir- 
MAN. 

San Pedro.—The lumber agree- 
ment affecting 1,500 members has 
been signed for another year carry- 
ing an 8 per cent increase in wages 
and the forty-hour week. These 
workers formerly worked forty-four 
hours.—CEciL O. JOHNSON. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—Local No. 21869 re- 
newed their agreement carrying a 
3-cent wage increase which now makes 
the wage increase amount § cents 
since last March when first agreement 
was signed. The union supplies em- 
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ployer with a list of its members and 
when reductions in staff are required 
non-union men are let out first. The 
present contract is to run for two 
years. The Exhibition Commission 
has invited the writer to make a radio 
talk.—JoseEPpH MATTE. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—An organization cam- 
paign is being started among workers 
in the citrus canning and juice plants. 
Motion picture operators make loans 
to their members. We have what is 
known as a steering committee whose 
duty it is to keep our central body 
informed on all matters in which la- 
bor is interested—FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—We have a good chance 
now to establish a Building Trades 
Council as the plumbers have re- 
affiliated with our central body. City 
firemen have organized 100 per cent 
as have the gas fitters of our local 
gas company and both have applied 
for charters in their respective inter- 
nationals. The plumbers’ new agree- 
ment carried a wage of $1.25 an hour. 
Our central body now has twenty 
affiliated unions, the largest number 
in twenty-five years, and they have 
regular delegates who hear all com- 
munications and report back to locals 
on important matters. City Council 
offers exemptions of city taxes. Post 
ofice clerks and garment workers 
have credit unions—WILLIAM A. 
McKenna. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Barbers, retail clerks 
and culinary workers are actively or- 
ganizing. Through notices on our 
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Bulletin Board and circular letters 
our central body keeps members 
posted on matters of interest to them. 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union 
No. 2584 has a credit union.—M. S. 
TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—In Danville, Illinois, a 
city surrounded by dual unions, Labor 
Day was celebrated in the grand old 
way. A morning parade was led by 
the City Fire Department (members 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor), city and county officials all 
carrying union cards, followed by 
many hundreds of men and women 
from A. F. of L. locals. This made 
a spectacle good to the eyes of Labor. 
It showed a real consolidation of 
A. F. of L. unions in Danville with 
a healthy influence on the public mind. 
The writer addressed a very atten- 
tive crowd of citizens in the after- 
noon. The State Federation of La- 
bor is now in convention in Spring- 
field. A real constructive session is 
anticipated. Labor in Illinois is con- 
stantly progressive, alert and ready 
to take a greater part in responsi- 
bility in order to defend civil rights 
and to spread a wider margin of so- 
cial benefits to the workers in the 
Commonwealth.—R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Waukegan.—Members of Federal 
Labor Union No. 19508 are conduct- 
ing a vigorous campaign among work- 
ers of the Johns-Manville plant and 
considerable progress is reported. 
Old agreements stand at the present 
time. Our education committee of 
the Central Labor Union keeps all 
members informed on matters that 
concern them. There has not been 
a new industry established here in ten 
years. WCFL in Chicago is always 
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at our disposal and they are always 
willing to cooperate with us.— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.——Molders union is con- 
ducting an organizing campaign. 
Teamsters have maintained two pick- 
ets in front of Henry Transfer Com- 
pany since March 14. They carry a 
banner stating the company is unfair 
to the Teamsters Union. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has thirty-one affili- 
ated locals and is concentrating on 
bringing the remainder into the fold. 
There are four cooperative societies 
in Elkhart County dealing in insur- 
ance for their membership. The Elk- 
hart County Farm Bureau has a 
county store in Goshen through which 
it sells farm supplies. There is a 
county livestock shipping association 
at Millerburg which operates on a 
cooperative basis and an egg shipping 
association at New Paris. Radio 
broadcasts have been discontinued.— 
Grover C. McLAUGHLIN. 

Kokomo.—It looks as if our efforts 
to organize the butchers will be suc- 
cessful. Delegates to our central 
body report to their respective unions 
matters of interest and in addition 
mimeographed statements are mailed. 
New workers in our locality are of- 
fered employment whenever possible 
if they are citizens of this community. 
Different organizations are working 
hard for tax reductions in order to 
encourage new industries to locate 
here.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Marion.—Some progress has been 
reported among radio workers. New 
agreements negotiated have not car- 
ried wage increases. Through the 
efforts of our Chamber of Commerce 


two new industries have located here. 
There is no broadcasting station here. 
Our Central Labor Union has various 
committees to keep the membership 
informed on matters of importance. 
—ALVIN BARRETT. 


IOWA 


Fort Dodge.-—Whenever we make 
a purchase we put out a patronage 
card which reads, “You have just 
been patronized by a member of or- 
ganized labor,” thereby showing mer- 
chants that Fort Dodge does have a 
lot of union people to carry on. A 
new union of hotel and restaurant 
workers has been chartered. There 
is talk of putting a radio station here 
and if they do we shall make arrange- 
ments for time on the air.—RALPH 
J. BoLANDER. 


KANSAS 
Kansas City—Truck drivers and 


laborers unions are gradually grow- 
ing and have secured very good con- 
ditions for their workers, with the 
truck drivers getting increased wage 
of from 65 to 70 cents per hour and 
with many employees working the 
forty-four instead of the forty-eight 
and fifty-four hour week. By reading 
alk communications pertaining to La- 
bor and exchanging views on labor 
conditions over this and other nearby 
districts do we keep our membership 
advised on matters of interest to 
them. By special tax concessions and 
other inducements industries are en- 
couraged to locate in Kansas.—Roy 
R. GRAHAM. 

Salina.—Through the efforts of 
the State Federation and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union common laborers 
have been organized. Truck drivers, 
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power plant crew and bakers unions 
have been chartered. Building trades 
are optimistic relative to obtaining 
work on the $9,500,000 government 
dam project. Grain processors have 
a new union at Topeka. Cooks and 
waiters are attempting to organize. 
Grain processors have signed agree- 
ments with four mills carrying in- 
creased wages. Only one mill re- 
mains unorganized. Radio stations 
KFBI and KSAL cooperate in giving 
time to Labor—our greatest difficulty 
is to secure speakers. Plans for per- 
sonal loans are being considered by 
the Central Labor Union.—A. V. 
LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington.—A union has been 
chartered of tile, marble and terrazzo 
helpers and these boys seem to be a 
very enthusiastic group. Slight in- 
crease in wages and better working 
conditions have been secured through 
agreement by the local truck drivers 
union—150 men were affected. We 
have interesting debates on labor 
topics scheduled each month—these 
are proving educational and helpful. 
Several organizations are allowing 
members to pay as they go and this 
has proven a good inducement to in- 
creasing membership. Chamber of 
Commerce is very bitter against any 
industry locating here and against all 
labor groups. We had a fine demon- 
stration on Labor Day—a huge pa- 
rade and well attended celebration in 
spite of inclement weather. The 
finest convention of our State Fed- 
eration of Labor has just been con- 
cluded—it was the most harmonious 
assemblage ever held in the state. 
President Alexander Jeffrey was 
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unanimously re-elected, as was Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Edward H. Weyler. 
Under the most trying conditions 
their administration has made re- 
markable progress—W. R. Bruce. 

Louisville—Organizing progress 
is reported by shop crafts on the 
L. & N. Railroad System, distillery 
workers, meat cutters and butcher 
workmen. The writer was successful 
in assisting in reopening agreement 
with the Crescent Panel Company 
and as a result this company is now 
run on the closed shop plan in Louis- 
ville and New Albany, Ind. One of 
the inducements offered by our Cham- 
ber of Commerce is the prospect of 
securing cheap unorganized labor. 
We have weekly broadcasts over the 
radio. Federal Labor Union No. 
20553 Couch and Bed Spring Makers 
were successful in obtaining a closed 
shop agreement. The recent State 
Federation of Labor Convention held 
at Lexington was well attended and 
was considered to be one of the most 
constructive conventions held since its 
reorganization. We are looking for- 
ward to a renewed spirit of coopera- 
tion and progress in the coming year. 
—J. T. Woopwarp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke.—Hatters are having an 
organizing campaign—they were 
stopped by the City Police from hand- 
ing out pamphlets in connection with 
their campaign. The Central Labor 
Union stepped in and they are now 
allowed to distribute literature. 
Their efforts are meeting with success 
and new members are being brought 
into their union. Papermakers just 
concluded their agreement carrying a 
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five cent an hour wage increase and 
the forty-two-hour week. The daily 
papers carry items on subjects taken 
up at the Central Labor Union meet- 
ings. One of the greatest services 
rendered by our unions is helping ap- 
plicants secure their social security, 
unemployment compensation and old 
age assistance.—MICHAEL J. Mc- 
LAIN. 

Marlboro.—City employees and 
auto mechanics are organizing. A 
committee reports at each meeting of 
the Central Labor Union on matters 
of importance. We have a labor 
placement office for workers out of 
employment. We maintain a radio 
in our meeting hall.—Joun T. 
TUCKER. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—New unions have been 
chartered of carpenters, painters, hod 
carriers and common laborers. Elec- 
tricians are organizing. To new 
union members we offer the service 
of representing them before various 
Government branches such as social 
security, unemployment compensa- 
tion, the labor board and others. 
Our state offers free taxation to in- 
dustries that settle here. We now 
have a radio station in town and we 
propose to use it for broadcasts.— 
J. C. BULLocK. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Efforts are being made 
to organize dairy, laundry and dry 
cleaning workers. Once every two 
weeks the secretary of our Central 
Labor Union issues communications 
to the various locals affiliated with it 
together with copies of all important 
letters received from outside sources. 
—Marcus Crale. 


NEW JERSEY 

Newark.—Organizing campaigns 
are in progress by hotel and restau- 
rant workers and by the various work- 
ers in department stores. A new 
agreement, effective for two years, 
has been negotiated with the Essex 
Chair Company carrying wage in- 
crease, the check-off system, closed 
shop, one week’s vacation with pay 
and a guarantee of forty-five weeks’ 
work in year of forty hours per week 
and time and one half for overtime. 
The Artificial Leather Workers 
Union No. 20389 is negotiating its 
agreement. The Essex Trades Coun- 
cil has an educational program for 
delegates and these delegates in turn 
report back to their local unions.— 
O. T. Woop. 

Plainfield.—Carpenters, painters, 
barbers and machinists have a fall or- 
ganizing campaign under way. Car- 
penters and machinists have renewed 
old agreements. All available infor- 
mation on subjects of interest to La- 
bor is kept on file at our headquarters 
and at the offices of the several busi- 
ness agents and is accessible to all. 
Matters of current interest are han- 
dled through a monthly mail service. 
There is no surplus employment for 
any of the trades and those seeking 
employment are advised to do so else- 
where. Our Chamber of Commerce 
gets out a year book extolling the ad- 
vantages of Plainfield but they do not 
believe in buying industries as this is 
not an industrial center and most of 
the property is privately owned. The 
printers maintain the Courier News 
Credit Union for their members. 
Many trade unionists have joined the 
Credit Union under the management 
Cooperatives here—EDWARD V. 


Woop. 
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NEW YORK 


Auburn.—Auburn’s Labor Day 
observance was the biggest of its kind 
in a quarter of a century. With all 
crafts of the American Federation of 
Labor backing the program, the vari- 
ety of holiday features were large and 
striking. Thomas Edgar, general 
chairman for the labor unions, re- 
turned from the convention in New 
York City, with original and novel 
ideas gained for the Labor Day par- 
ade from witnessing the New York 
parade which was twelve hours long. 
The Auburn parade formed at the 
grounds of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, moving though the principal 
streets. Eleven different floats and 
five bands were a part of the parade. 

Between seven hundred and eight 
hundred workers from Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Rochester, Geneva and 
Elmira took part in the parade. 
These were in addition to the 1,500 
local craftsmen. After the parade, 
the festivities shifted to Enna Jettick 
Park. There an elaborate sports 
program, under general direction of 
Stanley Morse, started at2 p.m. All 
kinds of field and track events, with 
prizes, were staged. Features were 
both hard and softball games. Teams 
from Syracuse and Geneva partici- 
pated. During the afternoon a clam- 
bake was also enjoyed and there was 
music and merriment aplenty.— 
THOMAS EDGAR. 

Binghamton.—Boot and shoe 
workers, pattern makers and electri- 
cians are organizing. Chauffeurs and 
teamsters have new agreements car- 
rying substantial wage increases for 
city drivers. Carpenters, through 
agreement, secured a 25 per cent wage 
increase. Matters of interest are 


posted on the bulletin board and pub- 
lished in the local labor paper. The 
Chamber of Commerce has an indus- 
trial secretary whose duty it is to at- 
tract new industries. Their venture 
in the past of building new factories 
for certain industries did not work 
out well—RALPH C. SHAPLEY. 

Rochester.—Engineers’ local has 
succeeded in getting a few new mem- 
bers. There have been some wage 
increases. Meetings are held twice a 
month to keep members informed of 
matters of interest to them. Our 
Chamber of Commerce offers induce- 
ments for industries to locate here.— 
H. ORVILLE WARNER. 

Utica.—A three-year local agree- 
ment has been reached for all city and 
peddle run freight drivers and dock 
workers. Work week was cut from 
54 to 50 hours with city drivers get- 
ting from 56 to 67 cents an hour; 
checkers from 59 to 66 cents; peddle 
drivers from 63 to 73% cents and 
dock workers from 49 to 56 cents. 
The above rates are on a weekly basis. 
The following rates are on a basis for 
extra and part-time work. City driv- 
ers from 65 to 72 cents; checkers from 
70 to 72 cents; peddle drivers from 
70 to 76; and dock workers from 56 
to 61. Pay for holidays and double 
time if worked. Overtime after 54 
hours for all employees except dock- 
men and checkers who receive over- 
time after the nine-hour day. Strictly 
closed shop conditions prevail. Fur- 
niture moving contracts have been 
signed for another year, with drivers 
getting increase of four cents an hour, 
helpers 2 cents with holidays and a 
week’s vacation with pay. The strictly 
closed shop prevails together with 
the forty-four hour week and time and 
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one-half for overtime after forty- 
eight hours.—R. F. DE PERNO. 


OHIO 


Akron.—All our organizing activ- 
ity is centered on reorganizing those 
groups that for various reasons lost 
their affiliation. The majority of new 
agreements have only improved work- 
ing conditions, but a few of them do 
carry wage increases. Minutes of all 
our central body meetings are mailed 
to all affiliated locals. Our unions 
conduct an employment service in ad- 
dition to giving sick and death bene- 
fits. New industries are offered vari- 
ous inducements to locate here, such 
as stock sales, free sites, etc. Motion 
picture operators maintain a personal 
loan plan from a cooperative fund.— 
H. D. Jones. 

Cleveland——Auto mechanics are 
negotiating their agreements with em- 
ployers and an early settlement is ex- 
pected. The Chamber of Commerce 
has been responsible for many new 
industries locating here. The Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor broadcasts 
every Tuesday over WHK on a pro- 
gram known as the Voice of Labor.— 
ERNEST Howarp. 

Marion.—We have had a very ac- 
tive organizing campaign on for the 
past year. Machinists have organized 
employees of six of our largest firms, 
and these workers have gained the 
forty-hour week and in some cases in- 
creased wages. The Defiance Press 
Steel Company operates under a union 
shop agreement and has the forty- 
hour week with time and one-half for 
overtime.—FRANK L,. STANLEY. 

Springfield.—Need for an outdoor 
recreational center for union mem- 
bers and their families is being stressed 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly. 
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Steps have been taken to plan for such 
a site. The labor movement in this 
city owns its home free of debt and 
operates a Union Club. Both are well 
managed and furnish added revenues 
to carry on local labor activities. The 
Assembly has identified itself with 
other civic groups planning major pub- 
lic improvements, many of which will 
increase work opportunities. Assem- 
bly Committee on Education is plan- 
ning a winter program to include talks 
on labor, economic and social prob- 
lems. These will be open to the pub- 
lic. The Assembly is also a member 
of the Springfield Adult Education 
Council. Since 1923 the T. & L. A. 
Scholarship Awards Committee has 
aided 115 graduates of public and 
parochial high schools to obtain col- 
lege education. This school year 
twelve students are being given schol- 
arship assistance. Scholarships are 
granted to students in both union and 
non-union families. The awards are 
based on need. This is the Assem- 
bly’s activity in the Community Fund. 
Work continues to improve in build- 
ing, metal, printing and miscellaneous 
sections. During the year new wage 
agreements have been made by press- 
men and assistants, stereotypers and 
electrotypers, photo-engravers and 
members of the publishing division of 
Typographical Union. In the build- 
ing trades plumbers and steam fitters, 
carpenters, painters and electrical 
workers have negotiated new con- 
tracts. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, printing trades, building 
trades and Machinists’ Union main- 
tain offices in the Labor Temple to 
inform new workers in Springfield of 
work opportunities. —C. W. RIcH. 
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TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Building and common 
laborers report increased member- 
ship. Building trades are progress- 
ing nicely. Postal clerks have a credit 
union.—C, R. SEARs. 

Houston.—Organizing is at a 
standstill just now. Our Labor News 
keeps us advised as to items of inter- 
est to labor. The Chamber of Com- 
merce offers inducements to have new 
industries locate here. Unions have 
arrangements for personal loans to 
members.—J. A. EvERSON. 


VERMONT 


Essex Center.—Electricians, 
plumbers, steamfitters, laborers, car- 
penters and truck drivers all have or- 
ganizing campaigns in progress. We 
have no central body but the writer 
keeps each local informed on matters 
pertaining to their benefit. Through 
this channel we wish to thank Robert 
Watt for his talk before our Conven- 
tion, which was one of the best and 
most enjoyable ever held. Our Con- 
vention banquet was attended by our 
Governor and other well known public 
citizens—SHERMAN YATTAW. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Carpenters are hav- 
ing a very active organizing campaign 
in this locality with two general office 
representatives assisting as well as 
ten special representatives in the field. 
We expect other trades to follow suit. 
Through this activity wages of car- 
penters have been increased from 
$1.50 to $1.56%4 an hour. All other 
building trades report wage increases. 


—V.H. Marsh. 
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Norfolk.—Organizing campaigns 
are in progress by the various locals 
with the Central Labor Union assist- 
ing. ‘Two carpenters and one sheet 
metal workers union have been char- 
tered in Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
The sheet metal workers secured an 
agreement, carrying increased pay 
and improved working conditions.— 


O. C. Moore. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Splendid success has 
attended the efforts of the Building 
Trades Council in its organization 
activities. Practically all agreements 
carried wage increases and better 
working conditions. The Central La- 
bor Union keeps its members in- 
formed by distributing literature and 
having informed speakers address its 
meetings. Offices of the teamsters, 
laborers and engineers are open all 
day with someone on duty to give any 
information desired—Tom CAIRNS. 

Logan.—The writer feels that he 
has won against the dual union in es- 
tablishing a Building Trades Council. 
Cooks and waiters and meat cutters 
are organizing. Our Central Labor 
Union has been reorganized. Our 
Chamber of Commerce offers induce- 
ments to bring new industries here.— 
JessE A. Davis. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo.—We have assisted em- 
ployees of the Panoramic Resort and 
the Midwest Sportswear Manufac- 
turing Company to obtain minimum 
wages through complaints filed with 
the Industrial Commission. Resist- 
ance to unionism in this conservative 
town is gradually breaking down, 
chiefly through the efforts of Federal 
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Labor Union No. 20741. This union 
is negotiating a new agreement with 
the Island Woolen Company. Oppo- 
sition to proposed wage increases 
which are below national averages in 
the woolen and worsted goods indus- 
try is bitter. This union is assembling 
detailed statistics on wages, hours and 
company income with the cooperation 
of the Research and Information 
Service. The Midwest Sportswear 
Company has been given by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce free use of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Janes- 
ville Clothing Company. After five 
years, if the company has maintained 
the required payroll, the building will 
be given them.—JoHn O. McGtas- 
HAN. 

Green Bay.—Work has been 
started on the reorganization of all 
retail clerks in the city, and the Trades 
Council is cooperating with this move. 
Increased membership is reported by 
culinary workers and bartenders. By 
monthly publication of mimeographed 
newspaper and printing of minutes of 
Trades Council we keep our member- 
ship advised on matters of importance 
to them. Credit unions generally are 
being operated by employer groups. 
—James H. FLAHERTY. 

Janesville——A move is under way 
to organize restaurant workers and 
retail clerks and to improve condi- 
tions in preparation for the 1940 
convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor to be held here. 
A union label directory is contem- 
plated. We are discussing the possi- 
bility of having a local union labor 
paper. Education and assistance on 
unemployment compensation, social 
security, workmen’s compensation are 
offered members of unions. A civic 
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improvement organization has re- 
cently been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of inducing new industries to 
come here. Many concessions will be 
offered to those interested. This is 
a private corporation. Employees of 
the Parker Pen Company and General 
Motors have credit unions. The 
Rock County Wisconsin Medical So- 
ciety has completed plans for limited 
socialized medical care and the system 
will go into effect as soon as applica- 
tion blanks are printed and the first 
classes registered. The Plan is as 
follows: Limited to employed wage 
earners with an annual income of 
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ten workers whose interests are com- 
mon; such as—employed in the same 
establishment—belonging to the same 
organization—workers in the same 
trade, etc. <A total of five hundred 
accepted applicants must be enrolled 
before the system becomes operative. 
Fees are $1.00 per month for single 
persons—$1.50 for a married couple 
—$2.00 per month for a family. Ex- 
ceptions—Actual cost of serum for 
pneumonia cases is to be paid by the 
enrollee. Any physician may be 
called who has enlisted for this serv- 
ice; about 70 per cent of all Rock 
County Medics have so enlisted.— 


$200.00 or less. Classes of at least CarRL E. BUNCE. 


CONTRITION 


Apologies, at best, but serve their end 

For fancied slight or wound of small import, 

For good omitted ; one may, self-condemned, 

Win yet a certain grace by prompt retort. 

My sins are grievous, but I cannot weep 

As would be proper, showing I repent, 

And though I do resolve to sin no more, 

This flesh is weak, however strong intent ; 

So let me sue for pardon once again, 

Although it shames me, knowing very soon 

I shall repeat, and tearlessly these prayers 

Which are no penance, but a frequent boon. 
—KaTHERYN ULLMEN, Spirit. 





